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AMERICAN 


se of the worst complications in a complicated world is that the 


year 1948 will see a Presidential Election in the United States. 
At the time when the American public, still educating itself in 
matters of foreign policy, should be making up its mind on a collec- 
tion of major international issues, its attention is being drawn 
irresistibly to the excitements of domestic politics. Since there is no 
hope of stemming the tide of events, more than ever depends on the 
ability of the present Democratic leaders to hold firmly to the course 
which they have set themselves. That is a lot to ask. Mr. Truman, 
after breathing for many years the smoky air of party politics, and 
after making most of the mistakes which could be expected of a 
promoted Vice-President, has in recent weeks risen to the higher 
levels of national and international responsibility. Whether he can 
stay at that level remains to be seen. Already the implication of 
some of his old friends in commodity speculations of doubtful 
character has proved an embarrassment to him, and nothing less 
than a Roosevelt’s genius for combining an enlightened policy with 
political advantage can get both Mr. Truman and his programme 
successfully through the next few months. In particular the com- 
plication introduced by the candidature of Mr. Henry Wallace, with 
the possibility it raises of some chipping at the Democratic vote, 
will call for some purely political skill and attention. In these circum- 
stances a greater load than ever will have to be shifted on to the broad 
shoulders of Mr. Marshall. The Secretary of State has so far shown 
no reluctance to accept the enormous responsibilities of his task 
but to have at one and the same time to decide just how far and how 
fast to push the Treaman Doctrine in the assistance of Greece, and 
to put the Marshall Programme through its crucial last stages in 
Congress, while simultaneously watching the effect of domestic infla- 
tion on American foreign policy is a labour of Hercules. It would 
be foolish to pretend that all the omens are good. Just how the 
American public is to be persuaded to provide the men, arms and 
money necessary to keep Greece on her feet before the growing 
onslaught is a problem which will tax the Administration to the 
uttermost. At the moment resistance to the European aid pro- 
gramme among Congressmen is growing and altiovgh the hops of a 
successful outcome is high the struggle will be hard.* As to* the 
miserable apology for an anti-inflation measure whicti thé*Presidént 
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has now signed, it will certainly not stop inflation and at best it 
might visit the irresponsibility of the Republicans on their own 
heads, but that would be of no comfort to anyone west of the Iron 
Curtain. Burning the house down is an expensive way of cooking 
the Republican goose. 


Dark Clouds over Palestine 


On January 9th the five members (at last announced) of the 
United Nations Commission to preside over partition irf Palestine 
will hold their first meeting at Lake Success. It is just possible that 
they may reach some decision which will calm the violence raging 
in Palestine at the moment, but only just possible. For what can 
the Commission composed of minor Powers do to calm violence? 
Beyond vague wording in the partition resolution of November 29th 
—about “authority to issue necessary regulations ”—there has been 
no suggestion that the Commission should have force behind it. 
Meanwhile the situation steadily darkens. Well over a thousand 
people in Palestine have been killed or injured by violence during 
December. Christmas brought no lull, and on Tuesday there was 
the culminating riot at Haifa when forty-seven people were killed 
and more than sixty injured. It is apparently the intention of the 
Arabs to make the formation of a Jewish State impossible; the 
head of the Palestine Arabs’ political mission has prophesied “ the 
biggest and bloodiest flare-up ever known in the Near East.” The 
Jews are avenging every Arab atrocity, and also bitterly com- 
plaining of British weakness. Meanwhile the British forces are in 
an impossible position. They have not the numbers to maintain 
order against outbreaks on the present scale ; and since the probable 
day for the abandonment of the mandate is May 15th, they are mainly 
preparing to relinquish authority. But they are meanwhile being 
attacked by both Arabs and Jews. Nor is amelioration in sight. 
The war council of the Arab League Prime Ministers has announced 
that it will enter into battle against partition, and the Jews are talking 
of procuring artillery against possible air attack. There is no limit 
to the dangers of the present situation. The only solution seems a 
speedy decision by the Security Council to provide some force to 
take ‘the “piace of the British Army } ; bur there is no sign of such a 
decision,” 
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Trade with Russia—at a Price 


The publication of some, though still not all, of the terms of the 
Anglo-Soviet trade agreement has done nothing to remove the early 
impression that Britain has paid through the nose for 750,000 tons of 
coarse grains. Such is the British need for the kinds of things 
which Russia can produce, and such, in a wicked world, is the 
advantage possessed by a determined debtor, that the concessions 
so far announced were perhaps inevitable. But to waive the repay- 
ment in cash of 40 per cent. of the {100,000,000 credit granted to 
Russia in 1941, to agree to a reduction of the rate of interest on the 
outstanding balance of the credit from 3 per cent. to } per cent., 
and to extend the period of redemption of loans from 7 to 15 years, 
is to carry concession to extremes which a country as impoverished 
as Britain can ill afford. If the reason for the postponement of the 
announcement of the prices to be paid for the 750,000 tons of fodder 
grains is 4 desire to soften the blow, then indeed the corresponding 
benefits conferred by the Russians will have to be impressive. At 
the moment those benefits consist of the 750.000 tons of feeding 
stuffs referred to, an agreement to purchase British machinery, and 
a promise to discuss a wider and longer agreement next May. The 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Harold Wilson, has expressed 
the hope that this will be the first of a series of some 20 or 30 
agreements with countries which have goods to sell and are willing 
to buy our exports. It is to be hoped that on purely commercial 
grounds they will be better bargains for Britain than this one. 


King Michael Goes 


The abdication of King Michael of Rumania in itself changes 
nothing. The whole country being under the domination of a 
purely Communist Government, put in office and kept in office by 
Russian support, even a puppet king would have been a complete 
anomaly. King Michael could not fail to recognise that, and he 
must have debated long as to whether he should return to his 
country after visiting England for the royal wedding. It is to his 
credit that he took what seemed the path of duty, even if deposition 
seemed to be at the end of it. Deposition in effect it no doubt is, 
for the abdication declaration, with its assertion that “the 
monarchical institution is a serious impediment in the way of the 
development of our country,” was clearly drafted by other hands 
than the king’s. Rumania thus breaks finally with its past and 
becomes, like Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, a “ popular republic.” This 
is all an*essential part of the Soviet policy for creating a solidly 
Communist Eastern Europe. Though King Michael could have 
done nothing to check Communist control in his own country, and 
as a figure-head would have affected no one for good or ill, Com- 
munism was bound to consider “the monarchical institution a 
serious impediment” and take the necessary steps to end it. 
Whether action against King Michael personally is contemplated 
is doubtful, but the fate of M. Tatarescu and Dr. Maniu is of 
sinister omen. If the king is free to leave his country, he can marry 
the woman of his choice. And Rumania, purged of the last symbol 
of “ reaction,” will achieve whatever destiny Dr. Groza and his fellow- 
extremists may provide for it. 


Dr. Kaiser and the Russians 

The all-German conference of Christian Democrats, which had 
been convened to discuss the crisis over leadership in Berlin and 
the Eastern zone, reaffirmed, on Monday, its determination to 
support Dr. Kaiser and Herr Lemmer whom the’ Russians have 
sought to depose. In its final resolution, however, it made .a large 
claim when, after emphasising that the rebuilding of democracy in 
Germany can only be effected by completely independent parties, 
it stated that the Christian Democrats, as the largest of such parties, 
have the special task of achieving unity and developing democracy. 
Having based his decision to abstain from the Russian-inspired 
“People’s Congress ”"—which provided the immediate occasion for 
the Soviet attack on him—on the ground that it would have increased 
the split between East and West, Dr. Kaiser must see that any 
claim to a particular: mandate on bis part.can only have .the same . 
result. Russian préssust! of, thé" Christian Union has increase cq 
siderably since the summer ; and itS Sepdraté* éXistéricé Must “un= 
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doubtedly be regarded as the chief obstacle to complete Soviet isola- 
tion in the East, but it has still to be seen whether resistance to such 
pressure springs from a genuine opposition to the threat of loss of 
independence, or from a resurgent nationalism which all the occupy- 
ing Powers must watch very carefully. If the former is correct, 
the British and Americans, who exercise more of a watching brief 
over parties in the Western zone, must be prepared to follow their 
reception of Dr. Paul, the former Premier of Russian-occupied 
Thuringia, by that of yet another political refugee ; but the Russians 
have yet to demonstrate decisively that they can afford to estrange 
opinion in their zone by taking the high-handed action that may 
lead to this, 
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Nationalised Railways 


There is a gradation in popular support for the major national- 
isation schemes. At one extreme nobody provided any serious 
objection to the nationalisation of the mines;and at the other every- 
body can see numerous positive reasons against nationalising the 
iron and steel industry. Between the two comes transport national- 
isation of which it can be ‘said that, while nobody is inclined to go 
to desperate lengths to resist it, nobody welcomes it with any genuine 
enthusiasm. It was in an atmosphere of indifference, wjth neither 
waving of flags nor gnashing of teeth, that the railways passed into 
public ownership on Thursday. The public remarked nothing but 
a poster and a broadcast by the Minister of Transport. Railway 
workers, carrying on as usual a job which never stops, were scarcely 
affected. The fact is that railway servants possess most of 
the virtues and vices of less recently established civil servants. 
They serve long and faithfully, and they appreciate the conveniences 
and underestimate the dangers of set routine and promotion by 
seniority. At this level there are unlikely to be marked changes 
for the better, despite the. very sensible appeal of the Railway 
Executive for a high standard of service. The changes 
which could make most difference to the efficiency of British 
transport ‘must be made at the highest organisational level. They 
concern the proper relationship between railways, roads, canals, air 
lines and coastal shipping. These matters, strangely enough, have 
never been objectively and comprehensively examined. The 
Transport Bill, despite its pretentious appearance, paid no genuine 
attention to them, and in its brutally hurried passage through 
Parliament it was scarcely touched in this respect. The Transport 
Commission has the function of considering fundamental questions 
of organisation and it has made its first general pronouncement upon 
them, but something much more definite than this will soon be 
needed. 


Civil Aviation 

There is no reason to hope that the reports submitted to the 
Minister of Civil Aviation by B.O.A.C. and B.S.A.A. will make any 
more cheerful reading than did B.E.A.’s. It can, indeed, be inferred 
that only the political desirability of staggering the release of bad 
news explains the Minister's remarkably unbusinesslike procedure 
in publishing the three reports separately, a course which would 
hardly be tolerated by the shareholders in a reputable commercial 
undertaking. The B.E.A. report disclosed a loss of over two million 
pounds in the first eight months of the corporation’s existence, during 
which its aircraft flew three million miles and carried 72,000 passengers 
—neither of them very impressive totals by modern standards. The 
main impression produced by the report—and it will be surprising 
if it is not reflected in those of the other two corporations—is one 
of inexperience, not in management, but in ownership. Inefficient 
control of seating capacity by the Priorities Board (acting for the 
ownes) lost £26,000. Unfair rates for service mail paid by the 
Treasury (acting for the owner) lost £73,000. Landing fees charged 
by the Ministry of Civil Aviation (the owner’s agent) were the 
highest in Europe and in a full year would have cost ¢200,000. The 
duty (paid to the owner)’ in fuel and oil for internal services would 
have amounted to £100,000 in a full year. This may be good 
bureaucracy but it is not good ownership, B.E.A. and indeed all 
— corporations were bound to have a difficult and expensive time 

ps thie early stages of their existence ; but it seems to have been 
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' entanglement is too obvious to need comment. 
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GREECE FIRST 


T was with something of the sick despair inspired by the acts 
of aggression leading up to the war that the public read of the 
opening, on Christmas Eve of all days, of a new rebel offensive 
in Greece, and of the proclamation of a “ free Greek Government.” 
That any country should be at war, and that other countries should 
foment that war, so soon after the six years of bloodshed and 
misery which ended only in the late summer of 1945, is a fact so 
hideous that its aspect is that of a nightmare. But it is a fact, 
and it must be faced. There is no escape from it in the con- 
sideration that only a few thousand troops are engaged in an area of 
forty square miles, any more than there was escape from the 
yarious moves mede by Hitler before 1939 in the consideration 
that none of them involved much physical destruction. Indeed the 
small size of Greece itself is not a sufficient excuse for forgetting 
about it. But it is not for nothing that the question of Greece is 
raked up,-in season and out of season, at every international 
meeting, by the Powers of Eastern Europe, including Russia. It is 
not for nothing that the question of Greece is linked with the 
original statement of the Truman doctrine of aid for peoples 
struggling to be free. Nor was it for nothing that Mr. Churchill 
went to Greece at Christmas 1944. Greece has been for many 
years a smouldering fire. There is no point, since talk of war 
helps to breed war, in over-emphasising the fact that the fire 
could spread. But there is every point in recognising, without 
either recklessness or cowardice, that now is the time to put it out. 
As a first step the Greek question must be isolated. For the 
sake of clear thinking, as well as for that of a long-suffering, hard- 
working and brilliantly resilient people, it is Greece first. The 
involvement of the Great Powers need not be treated as if it did 
not exist. Indeed it cannot be so treated. American advisers and 
American money are already in the country. Five thousand British 
troops are still there, and much British money has been spent 
there. As for the Russians, they have made no secret as to where 
their sympathies lie. The Cominform which they sponsored is 
openly supporting the rebels, and some of them, including the 
formidable and sinister Zachariades, who is a much more important 
figure than Markos although he holds no office, are Moscow trained. 
Dangerous as these relationships are they are not the relation- 
ships of countries at war. The British desire to be free from this 
The Americans 


’ are constantly attempting the reconciliation of the opposed Greek 
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parties, and have only consented with reluctance to the raising 
of the proportion of their £75,000,000 grant which may be spent 
on military objects from a quarter to a half. And although 
nobody doubts it, it is still impossible to prove Russian inter- 
vention. There is indeed some reason to believe that even the 
Yugoslavs still hope to avoid the proof of the part they are playing. 
From a purely military point of view Konitza is not the best point 
at which to launch an attack. Epirus, in which it lies, is difficult 
to supply from the north, has no strong Communist element, and 
has glorious memories of the stemming of the Italian advance in 
1940. Florina, in Western Macedonia, has no such disadvantages for 
the Communists, and the decision not to attack there may be due 
toa desire to keep away from Salonika, where the United Nations 
Cammission has its seat and Yugoslav action would be more easily 
detected. In fact there is plenty of evidence that every outside 
Power concerned wishes to leave a door open behind it. 

These considerations count for something, but they must not 
be regarded for one moment as an excuse for thinking that the 
situation will right itself and the danger of wider trouble be auto- 
matically averted. The main reason for enumerating the present 
limitations on the involvement of the Great Powers is to underline 


the fact that the first seat of the trouble is Greece itself. If the 
fire can be stamped out before it spreads it is still not impossible 
for ill-disposed Governments to make trouble there or elsewhere. 
But it does become more difficult. And if the problems Greece is 
facing are understood at the outset they may be easier to solve. 
If for example the Americans had spent less time in the past sus- 
pecting the British Government of unnecessary interference and 
of wishing to prop up a Right-wing minority, they would haye 
learned earlier that there is little sense in supporting any Greek 
Government at all unless an attempt is made to strengthen the 
chronically weak machinery of the State, that there is little sense 
in pouring money into Greece unless precautions are taken to see 
that it is well spent, and that there is little sense in trying to 
improve the Greek army while ignoring the possibly unpalatable 
fact that the efficient officers nearly always happen to be strong 
Royalists. All this must be said not in criticism of the Americans 
who, having as usual learned the hard way, are now doing every- 
thing in their power for Greece. It must be said in order to 
protect them from the ill-informed and ill-disposed criticism to 
which the British in Greece have been so long subjected. If 
Greece is to be helped it must first be understood. And if in 
the course of the acquisition of knowledge a number of unpleasant 
facts come to light, those facts must nevertheless be recognised. 

If the Greeks themselves had in recent years shown any aptitude 
for responsible government the present situation would never have 
arisen. They have had plenty of chances to learn the drawbacks 
of divided government. The gulf between the war-time Govern- 
ment in Cairo and the partisan Government in the Greek 
mountains was closed, mainly by British good offices, at the 
Lebanon Conference in May, 1944. It immediately opened again 
in a quarrel oyer political objectives, and before the end of the 
year the British had to come in again to stop the fighting in Athens. 
Once more the gap was closed by the Varkiza Agreement of 
February, 1945, and once again it opened before elections could 
be held in March, 1946. The Communists could not live down 
the terror they had previously let loose and the relatives of their 
victims could not forgive them. There were reprisals, counter- 
reprisals, and a return of armed bands to the mountains out of 
which has grown the proclamation of the rebel “ Government” on 
Christmas Eve, 1947. A genuine desire for co-operation among 
political leaders, and above all among their irresponsible lieutenants, 
would have begun the building of order on a new foundation. 
Steady reform of the civil service and the army, economic self-help, 
and the release of the tremendous creative powers of the Greek 
peasantry would have done the rest. Instead there has been per- 
sonal vendetta, political pettiness, irresponsible spending, appeals 
for outside aid which have not been matched by concerted effort 
at home, a constant suppressed hankering for authoritarian rule. 
In the end a dangerous situation has come about so that any 
fisher in troubled water can land a tremendous catch. 

Once again the recognition of these grave failings must not be 
taken to be destructive criticism or an excuse for despair. There 
is nothing in Greek history or in Greek character to reveal any 
incapacity to ride out the most terrible dangers. In fact the very 
magnitude of the disaster which threatens could well be the spur 
to recovery. But recovery has nothing to do with a rush to 
extremes. It can only be achieved by the people who have got 
themselves into this mess getting themselves out of it—the same 
Greek people led by the same Greek leaders, but working steadily: 
for salvation as never before. There is no case for repression 
from the Right. Above all there is no case for rebellion from the 
Left. Markos is a puppet and a dupe. That fact had better be 
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faced at once. The Left in Greece is not homogeneous and it is 
ridiculous for the new “Government” to behave as if it were. 
Like everything else in that country it contains variety and indi- 
vidualism. Marxist uniformity is foreign to Greece, and if it comes 
it will have to be forced upon it. There is no need to invoke eternal 
principles to argue that the Greeks must settle their own affairs in 
their own peculiar way. It is elementary common sense. But 
they must settle them peacefully, and before they can do that the 
northern frontier must be cleared of trouble-makers. The Greek 
Government and army must do it, and the United Nations, the 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T has never been entirely clear to me why we persist in starting 
the New Year on January 1st. That corner of the planet which 
we inhabit presents at this season no symptoms whatsoever ,of 
rebirth, of renewal, of a fresh start. We are past the shortest day, 
but very few of us have yet had the pedantry to observe that the 
evenings are drawing out. The trees are uncompromisingly bare ; 
the worst of the winter lies ahead. We are at the beginning and the 
end of nothing, except the calendar. Worse still, we lack not only 
the excuse but the urge to celebrate. The surfeits of Christmas 
are too recent ; our digestions and our consciences, our purses and 
our larders and our cellars all need to be taken out of the line to 
rest and refit. The festoons of holly, the echelons of Christmas 
cards, the recurring and suddenly too familiar paper hats—on New 
Year’s Eve these are essentially relics: the symptoms of a hang- 
over masquerading as the recipe for an apéritif. Three months 
hence, having survived the storms and floods and epidemics that 
lie ahead, we should be all set to celebrate the New Year, and we 
could count on some sort of support, however grudging, from Dame 
Nature. True, this would mean starting our next lap towards what- 
ever we are headed for on All Fools’ Day ; but the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue have been doing this for ages, and they seem none 
the worse for it. 
° ° 
There was +a time when everybody had his or her bomb story ; 
today the same kind of conversational priority is accorded to our 
experiences with bureaucrats. But whereas bomb-stories usually 
had a happy ending for the narrator, it is too often the other way 
round with their contemporary counterparts. Reason, cogency and 
a remorseless logic are the hall-marks of what we said to officialdom ; 
but officialdom’s tardy, pompous and as likely as not irrelevant 
answer generally amounts to a lemon. Every now and then, however, 
someone draws lucky, though for no discoverable reason, and wins 
a prize in the vast lottery which (it seems to me) you automatically 
create when you make too many plans, translate them into far too 
many regulations and administer them with staffs which are in- 
adequate in quality and—large though they are—probably in quantity 
too. One of these freaks of fortune befell a neighbour of mine who 
is a small haulage contractor. He applied for his normal six monthly 
allowance of supplementary petrol, which was 290 gallons, and in 
due course received 320. Being a scrupulous. man, he wrote back 
to the Regional Petroleum Office, pointing out that they had been 
over-generous and offering to return 30 gallons. This letter crossed 
a further, unexplained allocation of 320 gallons and was answered 
a week later by the authorities. They regretted very much that a 
mistake had been made in dealing with his application ; they would 
try to ensure that it did not occur again ; and they enclosed coupons 
for 320 gallons. 


* * + 
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When, I found myself wondering the other night, do the dead 
become funny? Someone—lI think it was Mr. Handley—had just 
cracked a joke on the air about not wanting to be Nelson, “with a 
flock of pigeons in his hair and a washdown once a year.” Why is 
it unthinkable that anybody should make the same sort of joke about 
(say) Nelson’s neighbour Nurse Cavell, and for how many more 
decades will this remain true? The Light Brigade who charged at 
Balaclava nearly a century ago have been fair game for the parodist 
for some time now ; the Black Hole of Calcutta. the mere mention 
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Americans, the British—all men of good will—must help. There 
is no need to hurl insults at the Russians during the process ; nor 
to underline the barbarous failings of Albanians, Yugoslavs and 
Bulgarians ; nor to speculate unduly on the carefully disguised 
activities of the Cominform or of Marshal Tito. This is a job of 
work to be done by G with Greece and for Greece. Greece 
comes first. The problems of the relations of other Powers are 
more difficult to settle and in this case they must come second. It 
would be a squalid as well as a tragic business if the Great Powers 
fell out on the most hackneyed excuse of all—a Balkan brawl. 


reece 
PCC, 


of which set the blood boiling in our grandparents’ veins, has long 
been acceptable as a facetious figure of speech ; and what may be 
called the Antimacassar School has helped to turn the late Mr. Glad- 
stone, Only 50 years after his death, into a tremendous figure of 
fun. I suppose unsuccessful criminals graduate into posthumous 
risibility more quickly than any class of human beings except possibly 
actors ; the one class being the enemies of society and the other the 
servants of the public, perhaps people feel that there is no need to 
show an undue respect to their memories. Foreigners, of course, 
are largely exempt from this curious time-lag, being automatically 


funny whether alive or dead. 


* * . * 


It is nine years since I was last in the Legation quarter of Peking, 
whose administration formally reverted to the Chinese authorities 
this week. The charming and commodious enclave was not at its 
best in 1938, for the Japanese were in occupation of the city, but it 
managed nevertheless to assert what was left of its independence with 
characteristic urbanity. In those days a major source of incon- 
venience and indeed danger to the residents was the insensate speed 
at which the Japanese delighted to drive their lorries through its 
pleasant streets. The Chinese police could, of course, do nothing 
to abate this nuisance and protests to the Japanese commander, who 
was as keen as any of his compatriots to irritate and humiliate the 
foreigners, were a waste of time. So the diplomats who ran the 
Legation quarter fell back on an ingenious and wholly successful form 
of passive resistance. They caused to be erected, every 300 yards 
or so, a small hump or bulge which ran unobtrusively across the 
width of the street. These humps were not an obstruction to traffic ; 
the rickshaw coolie or the amah pushing a pram surmounted them 
with scarcely any extra effort. But any vehicle driven over them at 
an excessive speed became automatically airborne and severely jarred 
both itself and its occupants on landing. Thenceforward, grinding 
their teeth and their gears, the Imperial Army drove through the 
Legation quarter at a demure pace. 

* * * an 

I feel sorry for Academician Varga ; I think he has had bad luck. 
On December 4th he wrote for Pravda an article on “ Inflation and 
Currency Reform in Capitalist Countries.” At the time it seemed 
to the Editor a good, perhaps even a brilliant article, but this week 
Pravda takes him severely to task for being fooled by British official 
statistics (“which are not worth a brass farthing”) and for “com- 
pletely overlooking the question of inflation in Britain.” Varga is 
another victim of what Mihailovitch called “ the gale of the world.” 
Since he wrote his article Russia has tried her own hand at currency 
reform. The devaluation of the rouble and the abolition of ration- 
ing felt wonderful at first, but after a few days the shops were 
emptied and at the moment people are having a thin time of it. 
Hence, automatically, the need to tell them that things are much 
worse even than they seem in countries like England ; and hence 
a raspberry for the Academician. The Moscow censors must be 
working overtime on the thankless (and I should have thought 
rather pointless) task of postponing the date on which the outside 
world will know that a vast and violent economic experiment is 
going through an awkward phase. The important thing was for the 
Russian Government to keep its devaluation plans secret inside the 
U.S.S.R ; a partial failure to do this has probably helped to empty 
the shops so quickly. STRIX. 
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THE DOCTORS & MR. BEVAN 


By A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HORTLY before Christmas each member of the medical pro- 
~ fession received from the British Medical Association copies of 
two lengthy documents—the first a memorandum addressed to the 
Minister of Health by the committee negotiating for the profession 
giving reasoned arguments why it was considered that parts of the 
Act should be amended, the second the Minister’s detailed reply. 
Both these documents have been published, and it is common know- 
ledge that the Minister’s answers give little satisfaction to the doctors. 
To see this matter in true perspective it must be realised that this is 
no new discussion. Conversations have been going on for several 
years during which the doctors have, they believe, made considerable 
concessions, both with regard to the type and to the extent of the 
service to be provided to meet the views of the Minister and his 
permanent officials. They have, for instance, agreed that the service 
shall be available to the whole population and not restricted to any 
income-group. They have accepted the Minister’s suggestions for 
the amalgamation-of hospitals of all types into a single service, and 
are, even now, willingly giving expert help on the Regional Hospital 
Boards which the Minister has set up. The Minister, they feel, 
has shown no comparable spirit of compromise. 

What are they anxious about? Is it future remuneration ? 
Probably not, for the views expressed by The Lancet are widely 
shared—that the remuneration offered is “reasonable without being 
lavish ” and that, though it may increase the income of some, it is “not 
so dazzling as to blind anyone to a vital principle.” And very many 
doctors do feel that vital principles are here involved. Particularly 
is this so in the field of general practice. In so far as the hospital 
and consultant services are concerned, most of the difficulties seem 
to have been ironed out. To the general practitioner no real con- 
cession has been made. ‘Traditionally the general practitioner has 
enjoyed considerable independence and freedom from interference 
from any authority. Once he has satisfied the high requirements 
of the examining bodies, and has been pronounced qualified to prac- 
tise medicine, he has had the right to practise where and how he 
liked provided that he gave a satisfactory service. This has been 
the basis of general practice through the years. Round it has been 
built a relationship between patient and doctor which the doctors 
believe must in the interests of the patient be preserved 

They believe there is much in Mr. Bevan’s Act that may harmfully 
alter this relationship. In particular they consider that any method 
of remuneration which does not relate the doctor’s income to the 
services given to his patients, or at least to the number of people 
enrolling themselves as his patients, but pays him instead by salary, 
must make it difficult for him to avoid giving more than due heed 
to the views and demands of the body paying that salary. Because 
of this, although the National Health Insurance Act of 1911 offered 
various modes of payment to the doctors, the method universally 
chosen by the medical profession was that of the payment of a yearly 
capitation fee in respect of each person on the doctor’s list. Al- 
though this method has stood the test of time, and would have been 
accepted willingly by the doctors as the method of payment in the 
new and enlarged service, Mr. Bevan insists instead on paying part 
of the doctor’s future income as a basic salary. This salary is small, 
is universal and does not vary with seniority, with experience, with 
ability or any other factor. Doctors, good or bad, newly qualified 
or of long experience, popular or unpopular, all get the same. Mr. 
Bevan’s only explanation is that he must have an element of salary 
to which he can add, if he so wishes, extra payments to attract doctors 
to difficult or unpopular areas, or to help newly settled doctors to 
establish themselves while they are building up a practice. Such 
bonuses could, of course, be given quite irrespective of basic salary, 
and the doctors, unconvinced, look suspiciously ahead and fear that 
this initial part-salary, once accepted, will grow with the years until 
it becomes the dominating element of their future remuneration. 

They fear, too, that the abolition of the custom of sale and pur- 
chase of practice goodwill will additionally limit a doctor’s indepen- 
dence and freedom of movement. . They are also concerned with the 


proviso of the Act that, in any dispute concerning the services given 
by a doctor, the Minister’s decision (made after due enquiry) shall 
be final, and there shall be no appeal from this decision to the 
courts. As the new service grows, and the opportunities for general 
practice outside the service contract, the penalty of removal from 
the service becomes much greater, and it would undoubtedly give 
a greater sense of security to the doctor if he knew he had the 
right to appeal to the courts of law. Again Mr. Bevan has said no; 
and again he has given no reason which satisfies the doctors as 
to the wisdom of his decision. There is real worry, too, over 
the uncertain effect which the Act may, or may not, have upon 
existing partnership agreements,’ may of which make provision 
for definite financial adjustments at stated future dates or in 
specified contingencies. It seems possible that these undertakings 
may still have to be observed even though changes consequent 
upon the implementation of the Act, and unforeseeable at the time 
the agreement was made, should meanwhile have made the provisions 
inequitable and unjust. Eminent legal opinion has shown how 
present amendment of the Act could remove these dangers. Mr. 
Bevan prefers to await them, and offers to promote future legislation 
only after the interpretation of the present Act has been tested in 
practice and in the courts. 

These are some of the causes of the present tension between the 
B.M.A. and the Ministry, which The Spectator editorial rightly says 
is disturbing. Optimistically this editorial also maintains that “a 
reasonable understanding on all essential points, which will enable 
the doctors to accept the new conditions if not with enthusiasm at 
any rate in a spirit of co-operation, should still be possible.” It is 
just such an understanding that the doctors have been seeking, but 
have so far failed to achieve, and time runs short. In six months’ 
time the present National Health Insurance Service will end. Con- 
tributions will begin, on a much increased scale, for the new social 
service benefits to be provided under the National Insurance Act. 
Extensive and varied though these new benefits may be, one benefit 
(free medical treatment for the whole family) looms largest when the 
ordinary man thinks or speaks of this insurance schemé. Even 
though less than one-sixth of his new contribution may go towards 
the medical service, nevertheless to him the availability of an adequate 
health service is the major, if not the sole, justification for asking from 
him so large a portion of his wage packet. Contrariwise he will be 
very unwilling to pay again by private fee, or club subscriptions, for 
medical help. It is this that places the doctors in so difficult a 
position. The very nature of their vocation makes it impossible 
for them to withhold their services from their patients, and yet 
they cannot afford to give their services indefinitely without 
remuneration. Any insurance method in competition with the 
Government’s scheme would be difficult to organise on a national 
basis, costly to run and foredoomed to failure because of the un- . 
willingness of the people to afford a second contribution above and 
beyond their compulsory payment to the Ministry of National 
Insurance, 


The B.M.A, intend to ask the doctors individually to state by 
plebiscite their attitude towards the Act. The Spectator has stated 
that it is a safe assumption that the new service will come into opera- 
tion in six months’ timic, however that plebiscite goes. This opinion 
is probably justified. No matter how sound an alternative scheme 
the B.M.A. may devise, it could only become practicable if the 
Minister were willing to adopt it in place of his own scheme—an un- 
likely contingency. Nevertheless, if the plebiscite should show an 
overwhelmingly high percentage of doctors objecting to the Act as it 
stands, and expressing their unwillingness to serve under it, the 
Minister might be well advised to consider again whether there are 
not some points upon which he could give concessions without im- 
pairing the efficacy of his Act. Does he really need to insist on that 
universal basic salary? And would his position really be made 
impossible if he conceded to the doctors the right to question on 
occasion in a court of law the validity of his decisions ? Jt would 
be statesmanlike to make such concessions, all the more so if it is 
agreed that a service must come whether concessions are made or 
not. When the service does come the doctors will enter it. The 
Minister in a message accompanying his reply insisted that “any 
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doctor can participate in the new scheme or not—just as he thinks 
fit. There is no compulsion whatever.” This is hardly true. 
Economic sanctions will make it impossible for many a doctor to stand 
out, but he will, as things are, come unwillingly. Much the same 
happened in 1911, and the service was soured and spoiled in con- 
sequence for many years. It is true that with the years rough places 
were smoothed away, and a scheme was built that all now agree 
worked not unfairly nor unsatisfactorily. It is also true that the new 
Act offers to the doctors greater opportunities than they have ever 
had before to participate and advise at all levels on the establishment 
and maintenance of the service. This would count in their eyes for 
more if recent expérience had given them any assurance that their 
advice would not go unheeded. 


BUSINESS INDIA. 


By SIR STANLEY REED, K.B.E. M.-P. Bombay. 


HIS is the “ other India ”—the India of a few hundred millions 
free, or comparatively free, from the massacres and migrations 
which have paralysed the Northern Provinces. Delhi is far off, nine 
hundred miles by rail, and air transport is for the few. Amritsar, 
once the great textile mart of the North, is in ruins ; the bazaar of 
Lahore has been destroyed ; but these cities are another night’s 
journey away. So, although the public conscience was shocked when 
the organised killing in Delhi blasted hopes of a peaceful inauguration 
of Indian independence, and the sufferings of the fluid multitudes 
from Pakistan into India, and from India into Pakistan, moved 
medical volunteers to offer their services, the busy trading com- 
munity has tended to concentrate on its own affairs. That is not 
to say Bombay remained immune from the troubles. An official 
" statement records that 841 were killed and 1,350 injured in the com- 
munal rioting up to July, 1947. 

This is most emphatically a business city. Calcutta, with its mills 
strewn along the Banks of the Hughli, looking anxiously across the 
border for its supply of raw jute, may equal it in productive power, 
and if Howrah on the other side of the river is included, may sur- 
pass it in population. But Bombay, with its eighty textile mills 
increasingly in Indian hands retaining the profits in the country, is 
the great money power. The harbour which could shelter the navies 
of the world is the nearest great port to Europe. Here, welded by 
contact into a cosmopolitan whole, are the keenest trading races in 
Asia. The Parsis, who led the way by opening the China trade, are 
still represented by notable houses—the Tatas, the Wadias, the 
Readymoneys—but they are jostled by the Khojas, Banias, Memons ; 
and more recently the able bankers of Rajputana, known generically 
as the Marwaris, have acquired a substantial share in industry and 
commerce. These are the men whose enterprise carried industrial 
development far and wide—who founded the iron and steel works 
at Jamshedpur, harnessed the rainfall of the ghats to furnish cheap 
electrical power, reared cement works and sugar factories until the 
country is independent in both commodities, and established the 
Institute of Science at Bangalore to furnish a corps of trained 
scientists. What do they think of the future? 

Everyone said, “ You must see vast changes since you were here 
ten years ago”—years marked by the war, fierce political strife 
and now the establishment of an independent India. Well, super- 
ficially no. There has been little building because of hostilities. 
The reclamation scheme driven through by Lord Lloyd to add eleven 
hundred acres to a city literally won from the sea is substantially 
covered by four- and five-storied flats. The new road along the 
sea face linking the old Fort area with residences on Malabar Hill is 
open ; occupants are dribbling into the blocks of tenement dwellings 
which long lay void after the hectic activities of the twenties. Bom- 
bay is unscarred by enemy action; not a bomb fell, not a shell 
was dropped. The only damage came from within, when two 
ammunition ships blew up in the Victoria Basin, spreading destruc- 
tion in the dock area. The military did a superb job in restoring 
facilities and even improving the older and time-worn organisation. 

The changes are of the spirit, not in the material appearance of 
the city. The textile mills are flourishing, working two and even 
three shifts. Immense profits have been and are being made ; there 


j 


is the familiar story of too much money chasing too few goods, 
The harbour is crowded with shipping, not a little of it flying the 
Stars and Stripes over food supplies from the United States. Yer 
in a community marked by a dominating resilience there is an under- 
lying note of pessimism. The Budget of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
with its savage attack—no milder adjective is possible—on capital 
and profit shook confidence to its foundations, and confidence is a 
tender plant.. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, his successor, who intro- 
duced the first Budget of an independent India, has done his best, 
He has assured industrialists that there will be no hasty expropria- 
tion of private property, and that the State will work in unison with 
the individual ; but they shake their heads. They point to the high 
level of taxation ; surtax is even stiffer than in Britain, and income 
tax makes salaries which seem fabulous to the older generation in- 
adequate to the higher cost of living. And they ask, “How long 
will Mr. Chetty be in office? How long will he be permitted to 
pursue his own policies?” 


Everyone complains of the rapid decline in the efficiency of the 
administration, inevitable perhaps with the lack of recruitment during 
the war years and the departure of many hundreds of the best- 
trained men. Everyone murmurs of the increase in Socialism and 
the spread of Communism, above all in Madras, which was regarded 
as the best administered and most easily run province in India, 
The attitude of labour causes grave disquiet. It is passing through 
the phase experienced by Britain after the dock strike which won for 
the casual worker his tanner an hour. Scheming men, without 
knowledge of industry, are getting command of what is called the 
trade union movement, with one objective only, the raising of wages, 
These are reaching destructive heights. For instance, the wage bill 
of the Port Trust—and this takes no account of salaries—has in- 
creased by a million pounds sterling a year since 1938, without .any 
improvement in efficiency. On the contrary, at a time of desperate 
shortages, production i$ going down—cloth from 4,600 million yards 
to 3,900 million ; steel from 1,200,000 tOns to 800,000 tons ; cement 
from 700,000 tons over a capacity of 2} million tons. Small wonder 
then that a community once noted for its enterprise, for the courage 
which would send rupees spinning, is sitting tight and waiting on 
events. This may be a major disaster, for the air is thick with 
schemes of development running into untold millions, which can 
only be financed if there is an early revival of confidence. 


Social life in India has been revolutionised. The Anglo-India of 
Medows Taylor and Sleeman, of Flora Annie Steele and Mrs. Penny, 
is no more. The distinctive mark of the Briton in India was the 
topi—the pith hat, or superior helmet, which earned for him 
the sobriquet of the topiwalla, the man who wore a hat as distinct 
from the turban. In remitting to India sole control of her own 
destiny the Briton has jettisoned his major distinction—fear of the 
sun. I saw only two fopis in Bombay, one worn by an Indian friend 
to whom fortune has not been kind in the matter of hair, the other 
by a Eurasian. The colleagues who met me on the aerodrome in 
Bombay at noon were bareheaded. Of course this was not done at 
one fell swoop. Ten years ago, when it was suggested we should 
start golf at seven a.m., I was told that this was too early for a dog 
to go forth ; we would tee-up at nine and play until lunch time. 
Then along came the Americans with a theory of their own ; heat 
stroke is not due to the sun, but deficiency of salt in the system and 
constriction of the throat; eat plenty of salt, wear an open-necked 
shirt and defy the sun. 


Nor is that all. “Schmitt Sahib” was pretty rigorous in dress. 
He would no more have thought of coming to breakfast without a 
collar and tie, or sitting down to dinner, like the Forest Officer of 
Kipling’s story, without changing into sober blacks or whites, than 
with his trousers undone. Its a bit of a shock to see all and sundry 
strolling into breakfast or lunch coatless with an open-necked shirt 
and shorts, and dining in good company without changing. Where 
are the Trichy cheroots of yore, the blacker the better, at three 
shillings a hundred, and the delectable “ pigtails” from Manila, for 
hours of luxury? Gone with the wind, and everywhere Virginia 
cigarettes at two shillings and tenpence for fifty. No; Anglo-Indid 
has gained the domestic refrigeratog and the air-conditioned office 3 
it has lost any roots it had in the country. Socially, Bombay is a bit 
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of Streatham in the sub-tropics; men wear loose blouses like 
maternity jackets and women trousers, 

Two contrasting notes. A nephew, travelling from Karachi to 
Umballa—normally a journey of 36 hours, but it occupied ten days— 
writes: “I passed a column of refugees, travelling on foot, just north 
of here. It must have numbered 200,000 souls in all. It stretched 
over five miles, and half had gone into the night camp. They had 
little or rothing in the way of possessions with them, and their lot is 
inconceivable.” What are their numbers? Seven or ten millions ; 
who can say? What will be the death roll? With starvation and 
disease, apart from the killings, hundreds of thousands, if not a 
million! It will be a generation before this, the greatest migration 
in the history of the human race, is adjusted. Here is another 
comment. An Indian friend remarked, “Have you noticed the 
significance of the Governor’s tour in Gujarat? He has been in the 
towns and villages which were centres of non-co-operation and the 
civil resistance movement. Everywhere there have been cheering 
crowds, triumphal arches. The people say they want him to carry 
amessage of goodwill to Britain.” On that we may well close. 


SPARE THAT TREE? 


By PETER FLEMING 


VEN before the arrival of the Normans, whose passion for field 
E sports was of great though indirect benefit to forestry in this 
country, the English had started grizzling about the terrible state 
their woodlands were getting into; and they have gone on grizzling 
about it ever since. A Statute of Inclosure, passed in 1482, shows, 
according to that able historian Mr. W. L. Taylor, “the nation’s 
awakening concern” ; but 60 years later the preamble to the Statute 
of Woods read “The King our Sovereign Lord perceiving and 
right well knowing the great decay of timber and woods universally 
within this his realm” and John Evelyn’s Silva, published in 
1664, reflects an equally unsatisfactory state of affairs. The fact 
of the matter is that, with the same irresponsibility as but with less 
thoroughness than the now almost treeless Chinese, we have con- 
tinued for hundreds of years to cut down more trees than we planted. 
Nobody knows what our heritage of timber was 1,000 years ago ; 
all we do know is that it has got steadily less and less. Today 
there are about 3 million acres of woodland in Great Britain, a 
good deal of it practically worthless from a timber-producing point 
of view. The experts calculate that only just over 2 per cent. of the 
acreage of the whole country is properly stocked forest land. The 
corresponding figures for our neighbours are: Germany, 27 per 
cent.; France, 19.1 per cent.; Belgium, 18.4 per cent. ; Holland, 
78 per cent. ; Denmark, 7.5 per cent. 

Two long wars, throughout which we were blockaded have, of 
course, helped to pull us down thus low; and the light thrown by 
the first one on the state of our timber reserves did at least make us, 
for once, stop grizzling, work out a national forestry policy and 
provide, in the shape of the Forestry Commission, enlightened 
though quite inadequate machinery for carrying it out. In 1919 
the Forestry Act gave us at least a chance of halting the wasteful 
erosion of our woodlands. 

Does that chance still exist? I should like to know, because I 
own about 700 acres of woodland and I am trying to run it in what 
the Forestry Commissioners call “the best interests of silviculture.” 
They call it this in the literature which they have been sending me 
for the last two years about what is known as the Dedication Scheme. 
The terms of this scheme have not yet been published but it sounds 
a sensible one in principle. If you dedicate your woodlands, the 
Forestry Commission has the right to vet the plan on which you are 
working them and to inspect the plantations to make -sure that you 
are carrying the plan out efficiently. If you are, you can apply for 
various small grants; the non-dedicator can’t get the grant and is 
liable to have the management of his woods taken over by the State, 
a somewhat academic threat at the moment because of the administra- 
tive difficulties. 

The whole thing is pretty academic. The grants, which are the 
most tangible part of the scheme, are much too small to serve their 
purpose, which is to encourage people to replant. You get £10 for 


every acre you replant and you don’t get it until the plantation is 
“ established,” which after a bad season like last winter’s may not 
be for 2 or 3 years. Thereafter you may get half a crown an acre 
per annum maintenance grant, which is much the same as saying 
that you get nothing. Even at the best of times, replanting is an 
expensive business, and for me and I imagine for most private 
owners these are the worst possible times. The woods I nave got 
to replant or have replanted were requisitioned and clear-feiled by 
the Government early on in the war and as a result are covered with 
dense undergrowth. This means that to your labour costs on fencing 
and planting you have got to add an abnormally high charge for 
what is called clearing but is really reclamation. 


Labour costs, of course, are the crux of the matter. Forestry 
workers—and quite rightly—rank_with agricultural labourers. When 
the Government raised the minimum basic agricultural wage, last 
September, from £4 to £4 10s. a week it compensated, or partly 
compensated, the farmer by raising the controlled prices of his 
produce ; but there was no corresponding rise in the price of timber. 
(This price is fixed by the Timber Control, a body manned largely 
by timber merchants ; if the price of flour was fixed by millers, that 
would probably be pretty low, too.) I employ 14 woodmen under 
a head forester, so that my forestry wage-bill increased overnight, 
in September, from £3,200 to £3,600 a year. This rise in wages 
did not create, but underlined, the exigencies—it would be prema- 
ture and defeatist to call them impossibilities, though that is what 
they are on paper—of the situation ‘confronting the not very 
numerous or vocal individuals who are responsible for most of what 
is left of our home-grown timber reserves. We need timber very 
badly. We shall never produce as much as we need but we ought, 
because it would pay us—and this is a truism of which our rulers 
have been plaintively aware since Alfred the Great—to produce 
more than we do. But who is “we”? To the historian, the 
economist and the man who can’t understand why he has been 
refused a permit for a few planks with which to mend his fowl- 
house, “we” is this country, Great Britain and its population. 
But in fact “we” consist mostly of (I suppose) a few hundred 
private individuals like myself, for nearly 90 per cent. of the country’s 
woodlands are privately owned. 

As is surprisingly often the case in human affairs, there are only 
two alternatives before “us”: to do the right thing, or to do the 
wrong thing. The right thing is to replant, to thin judiciously, to 
“beat up” (i.e., replace the casualties in) young plantations and to 
fell what the war has left of our mature standing timber only where 
and when its removal fits in with our replanting programme. This 
policy is bound to benefit the nation both economically and aesthetic- 
ally ; and with any luck it will benefit our sons or, in the case of 
the slower-growing trees like oak, our grandsons financially, if they 
are still allowed to own our land. But it cannot benefit us in any 
material way. It is long-term planning and it is extremely, indeed 
prohibitively, expensive. 


The alternative is to do the wrong thing and it is dead easy. The 
first thing is not to replant. Why should you? The Government, 
having paid you what its agents the Timber Control recRoned a fair 
price for your timber, left your woods in a mess and now expects 
you to clear the mess up and then—in return for a trifling subsidy 
under a nebulous. scheme, and also under the threat of land 
nationalisation—to replant (if you can get the transplants or seedlings) 
at enormous expense. You can prove on the back of an envelope 
that there’s no future in it. So what? Firewood is the answer. 
You can’t make firewood without felling and you can’t fell without 
a licence ; but even if you don’t care to circumvent the regulations, 
which is not a difficult or dangerous thing to do, there are always 
plenty of thinnings, with or without inverted commas. You are, I 
should have thought, almost bound to make money and you have— 
in case you feel the peed of it—centuries of tradition behind you ; 
the curiously un-English but curiously consistent tradition of cash- 
ing in quick, of living on capital, of destroying. without creating. 
You will be doing the wrong thing; but until the Government 
translates the’ sound. forestry policy it has inherited into a scheme 
which makes it possible for the private owner, under existing con- 
ditions, to practise good forestry, I don’t see how you can be blamed. 
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1848 : YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS 


By JOHN A, HAWGOOD 

HE year 1848 has been described by G. M. Trevelyan as the 

turning-point at which modérn history failed to turn. This 
aphorism brilliantly enshrines a half-truth, but it would perhaps be 
nearer to the facts to say that the revolutions of 1848 gave the world 
such a turn that it has never since ceased to reel. 1848, in time, falls 
midway between the great era of revolutions of the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century and that of the first quarter of the twentieth, 
and the men of that year faced both ways. Many an admiring glance 
was cast back in the direction of 1776 and 1789, but at the same 
time there were those who strove instead to interpret what was 
happening in 1848 as a cataclysmic struggle of social classes and 
economic interests. For this the world was, in fact, not yet ripe. 

Men like the veteran Lamartine in France and Ernst Moritz Arndt 
in Germany attempted to fight the battles of 1848 with the rusted 
weapons and out-worn ideologies of the Girondists and of the 
Befreiung ; but they were living too completely in the past to ride 
the whirlwind of that troubled year. Men like Karl Marx and 
Michael Bakunin, on the other hand, were even more ineffective 
in the crisis of 1848 and 1849, for they were already living so far 
in the future (even if they were not aware of this) that they were 
just as remote from contemporary realities. That the future may be 
said to have belonged to them rather than to Lamartine and Arndt, 
or even to the acknowledged leaders of the popular movements of 
1848—men such as Louis Blanc in France, Dahlmann and the 
Gagerns in Germany, Fischhof in Austria, Palacky in Bohemia, 
Kossuth in Hungary and Mazzini and Garibaldi in Italy—was but 
small consolation at the time to Marx and Bakunin, living precariously 
in garrets and on their friends, and shuttling from capital to capital, 
pursued by creditors, expulsion orders and agents of the secret police 
of several countries. 

So much for “the men of the future.” The revolutions of 1848 
are only by wishful thinking an episode in the ciass-struggle. To 
the liberals who led them they were, rather, a stage in the struggle 
for the political rights of man and the sovereignty of the people 
which the first French Revolution had started but not fully secured, 
or, alternatively, for that right to national self-expression and in- 
dependence which the nineteenth century had added to the prin- 
ciples of 1789. By 1848 the force of nationality was inexorably on 
the march, and—except in France, where national consolidation and 
unity had been won so long ago that they were now taken for 
granted—it cut a wide swathe through all the demands for funda- 
mental rights and representative institutions which formed the ideo- 
logical springboard of the liberals of °48. Only in Italy did 
liberalism and nationality effectively supplement and complement 
each other against governmental reaction and foreign domination. 
, In every part of Germany, in the Austrian Empire and in the lands 
of the Hungarian Crown they were inextricably intertwined, with 
the result that they choked each other to death. Magyars, demand- 
ing the restoration of their ancient liberties and the addition of new 
ones, themsélves denied self-expression to Croats, to Slovaks and 
to Rumanians. German-Austrians saw nothing incongruous in the 
absorption of the Czechs of Bohemia by a liberalised Greater 
Germany, and Czechs, in retaliation and self-defence, allied them- 
selves with the Habsburg dynasty against the German-Austrian 
radicals. In revolutionary Prague, Vienna and Budapest alike the 
victories of the Habsburg General Radetzky in Lombardy over 
Italians struggling to be free were greeted with relief and jubilation. 
Prussians, who had just liberated themselves from the remote and 
stultifying control of the Frankfurt Bund, refused autonomy to 
Prussian Poland. The Frankfurt Parliament, bursting with liberal 
precepts as it framed “the Fundamental Rights of the German 
People,” overflowed even more fiercely with Teutonic chauvinism 
when debating the Schleswig-Holstein question and Germany’s 
eastern and western frontiers. Frenchmen of the professedly liberal 
and pacifist Second Republic elected with their new universal man- 
hood suffrage a prince-president whose very name ensured a return 
to the traditions of Bonapartist authoritarianism and imperialism. 


The various conservative Governments of Europe were not 89 
much overthrown by the strength of the individual revolutionary 
movements of 1848 as temporarily stunned by their coincidence and 
unanimity. But the successful liberals were most loth (except in 
France) to destroy and depose their former arbitrary rulers, seeking 
rather to win them over by argument and example to embrace the 
revolution and its creed, with the result that the machinery and the 
instruments of reaction lay ready to hand when liberalism and 
nationality began to stand in each other’s way and to cancel each 
other out. The speed and completeness with which the clock was put 
back in 1849 and 1850 were even more remarkable than the extent 
and comprehensiveness of the success of revolution in 1848. By 
the end of 1850 Europe was under authoritarian rule again from the 
English Channel to the Urals, from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Golden Horn. . 

But it was not quite as if 1848 had never been. Louis Philippe and 
Metternich had not been restored to power, and manhood suffrage 
remained in both France and Switzerland ; Prussia had a constitution 
of sorts and a national parliament; the remnants of serfdom had 
disappeared for ever from the Austrsan Empire ; Pan-Slavism had 
been born, and the Czech national revival had kindled a flame which 
none of the misfortunes of the succeeding ninety-five years were to 
put out ; the heroic réle played by the kingdom of Piedmont-Sardinia 
had provided Italy with a constitutional and a dynastic rallying point 
which had hitherto not existed, and had unmasked the illusion of a 
liberal Papacy. Only in Germany proper was the failure of thé 
“ speechifying and majorities ” of the Frankfurt Parliament so com- 
plete that not only was the “ blood and iron” solution of Bismarck 
embraced by the next generation of Germans with an ominous 
enthusiasm, but a sinister twist was given to their history which was 
ultimately to bring them to the Goétterdimmerung of National 
Socialism and to the ruin of 1945. 

The “ proletarians of all nations,” as Marx called them, often 
participated decisively in the upheavals of 1848, yet in no wise were 
they united and nowhere were their objectives clear-cut or of long 
range. The “ bourgeois ” leaders, with whose liberal revolutions the 
workers had co-operated, recoiled in horror when the latter began 
to demand something more than a theoretical recognition of their 
“right to work.” The union of all classes against reactionary and 
unpopular Governments which had achieved so much in January, 
February and March, 1848, soon deteriorated into mutual suspicions 
and recriminations, and finally into such internecine clashes as the 
“June Days” in Paris and the September riots in the streets of 
Frankfurt. In concept and planning the movements of 1848 had not 
been social revolutions at all, and the men who made and led them 
refused to let them be transformed into such (even when it involved 
abandoning much of what they had won in the political sphere), But 
never again were the middle and governing classes to be strong 
enough (even when working closely together) to hold back the 
workers, once the latter had the bit between their teeth in a revolu- 
tionary outbreak. Realising this, the “bourgeoisie” tended to 
become, from 1848 onwards, class-consciously anti-revolutionary, 
after having been the class which, up to that time, had made and led 
all the great revolutions of the modern era. 

On the other side of the Atlantic Ocean 1848 was also a 
momentous and stirring year, for in January gold was first dis- 
covered in significant quantities in California, an event which was 
to dominate the history of the Pacific coast for a generation and to 
have repercussions all over the world—in China (whence much of 
the labour for the opening up of California came), in Europe 
(where the rising tide of emigration was brought to new heights 
by the magnetism of this new Eldorado), in Central America (where 
a railway was rapidly completed across the Isthmus of Panama and a 
canal at last became practical politics) and in Australia (where the 
inspiration of the California discoveries led directly to the finding 
of gold in 1851). In February, 1848, the signing of the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo ended the war between the United States and 
Mexico and transferred to American sovereignty not only California, 
but a huge territory which now comprises the states of Utah, Nevada, 
Arfzona, New Mexico and parts of Colorado and Wyoming, 
increasing the land area of the United States by more than a third. 
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The phenomenal development which the American far West—from 
Los Angeles to Los Alamos—was to experience during the hundred 
years following the events of 1848 (in population, in the exploitation 
of resources and in cultural achievement and idiosyncrasy) brought 
yet another new world into being—only a generation after Monroe 
and Canning—even further to upset the balance of an old world 
already badly shaken by that year of revolutions. 


ON COMETS 


By R. d’E. ATKINSON 

URING the past sixty-five years only one really bright comet, 
D “comet 1910a,” has followed a path which gave observers 
in northern lands a thoroughly satisfactory view; and even that 
one was not visible for long. The comet which has recently 
attracted so much attention has already faded so rapidly that it is 
clear it will not break this run, and it is safe to say that relatively 
few people now living in this country have ever had a good view 
of a first-class comet. The interval of a lifetime is not particularly 
unusual ; “1947n” is, as the letter “n” indicates, the fourteenth 
comet discovered during the year, but all the others were faint, as 
generally happens. The really bright ones have always been rare 
enough to excuse those who regarded them as portents. 

Of course, educated people no longer succumb to this temptation ; 
but the fact that the bright comets are almost always unpredicted 
has encouraged a widespread belief (even in cultivated circles) that 
comets do not obey the ordinary rules, as though the precision 
which we have come to associate with the idea of astronomy were 
lacking, even in theory, from this particular branch of it. This view 
is incorrect ; and indeed many even of those who incautiously express 
it will hastily reconsider if one reminds them of the name of Halley. 
For Halley did, in fact, apply the ordinary rules of dynamical 
astronomy to the cometary problem, and did for the first time 
predict a comet’s return. In principle, he might perhaps have done 
this merely on the basis of the observation that the interval of 
seventy-five or seventy-six years had separated the appearances of 
a number of bright comets; 1531, 1607 and 1682 had had such 
comets, and 1758 could be expected to also. What he actually 
achieved was, however, much more notable than this kind of hit-or- 
miss guesswork. At a time when the necessary mathematical 
apparatus was still in a cumbrous and imperfect form, he worked 
out what the real orbits of a number of old comets must have been, 
so far as these could be determined from the rough and fragmentary 
observations available, and on studying his results he found that 
three of the orbits were very similar to each other in size, shape and 
position. Several comets might, of course (and sometimes do), 
follow each other in. nearly identical orbits ; even though the intervals 
between them had been equal, there would be no guarantee that 
seventy-five years after the last one still anothe- would appear ; 
but Halley also showed that the period appropriate to an orbit of 
this size is in fact about seventy-five years, so that it must have been 
the same comet each time. This is not to say that he was able to 
calculate the periods with great precision; the observational data 
were not nearly good enough to maké that possible. But there is no 


| weakness in the theory as such; the longest diameter of the orbit 


is intimately related to the period, and the relationship is exactly 
the same whether the body in question be a planet or a comet, 
and whether the orbit be almost a circle or so elongated an ellipse 
that it becomes difficult to say where the far end really is. In all 
cases, as the period increases the longest diameter increases too, 
though less rapidly. 

Halley’s comet, with a period of about seventy-six years, has an 
orbit whose far end lies a little beyond the orbit of Neptune. Most 
comets, however, and in particular all other bright ones, go much 
further away than this, and have periods very much longer. How 
long, it is really impossible to say ; we are fajrly sure that the typical 
period (if there is such a thing) is greater than 10,000 years, but 
there simply is no way of estimating actual values in most cases. 
For all we know, many of the comets we have observed may have 
periods of 10,000,000 years, or even more than that. Naturally, even 
if the lower figure is correct, we shall usually have no record at all 
of the last apparition, and when such a comet arrives again it is 
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necessarily unpredicted, just for lack of data. But it is one thing to 
lack all relevant observations, and another to be unable to evaluate 
those that we have ; how is our uncertainty about the periods and 
sizes of the orbits which have been observed reconcilable with the 
proverbial accuracy of astronomy? There are two reasons. In the 
first place comets are Mifficult objects to locate with real precision 
at any time, and surprisingly hard to see at all unless they are near 
the sun, i.e., close to one end of their orbits ; and in the second place, 
all these very long orbits are almost exactly identical in relative shape, 
if one considers only a small region near one end. 

A full discussion of this latter point would, of course, become 
rather technical, But we may indicate the kind of difficulty by con- 
sidering the speed of the comet at its nearest approach to the sun, 
where it moves fastest. If a comet with a period of 8,000 years came 
about as close to the sun as the earth is, and if at this point its speed 
were suddenly increased by only one part in 800, the orbit would 
become a parabola ; the comet would just succeed in escaping from 
the sun’s control altogether, and would never return, A very slightly 
smaller increase would convert the period into some hundreds of 
thousands of years, or some millions. Thus there is a range of speeds, 
all very much alike, which corresponds to a range of periods differing 
enormously ; the same is true of the shapes of those parts of the 
orbits which are close to the sun. It is clear that, if we are to dis- 
tinguish between these very similar speeds and orbits, we must be 
able to make fairly accurate measurements over a reasonably extended 
range. It is just this which is difficult in the case of comets. The 
head of a comet is usually rather hazy and ill-defined ; even if there 
is a “ nucleus ” in the head, the unsymmetrical surroundings, running 
off into the tail (or tails), make the normal accuracy of astronomical 
measurement unattainable. In addition, as we have said, onl~ya small 
fraction of the orbit is observable at all. A comet’s light is due to 
the sun, even though it is not all simply reflected or scattered as in 
the case of the planets, and with increasing distance from the sun 
the amount of energy received falls off rapidly. 

Also, of course, with increasing distance from the earth the fraction 
of the light that gets back to us falls off equally rapidly ; and a further 
factor of importance .is that the comet’ itself usually varies in its 
effective “size.” The head probably is an extremely loose assembly 
of rocks, stones, dust and gas, and when it gets close to the sun there 
is a tendency for dust and gas to be ejected from the centre of this 
assembly, though the exact mechanism is not fully known. Radia- 
tion-pressure forces some of this matter off in the direction away 
from the sun, to form the tail, and both the tail and the diffused 
outer parts of the head are less dense (or less large) at large distances 
from the sun than at small; there is less comet to be lit up, as 
well as less radiation to do the lighting-up, and a more distant 
observer to see it, so that a comet which looks quite bright when it 
is close to the sun is already extremely faint by the time it is as far 
away as Jupiter. Jupiter is only about five times as far from the 
sun as we are} while a long-period comet will easily go to 500 times ; 
thus the observable portion of the orbit is only a very small fraction 
of the total, ‘and a number of very different orbits would all fit the 
observations about equally well. 

In the case of Halley’s comet, even though the orbit is compara- 
tively small, and about thirty appearances have been recorded, we 
have stated the period only as “ about seventy-six years.” But the 
vagueness here does not imply either inadequate observations or 
imperfect theory ; on the contrary. Comets have orbits which are 
arranged much less. systematically than those of the planets. The 
planets all keep well out of each other’s way, but a comet may some- 
times pass fairly close to a planet, and the gravitational attraction of 
a heavy planet, such as Saturn or (especially) Jupiter can appreciably 
change its orbit. These perturbations are worked out in detail for 
all the important periodic comets, and such work is one of the 
crowning achievements of the Newtonian theory of gravitation. It 
sometimes happens that a long-period comet does in fact, in this 
way, obtain the small addition to its energy which suffices to let it 
escape altogether. Halley’s comet has suffered small changes in its 
period, but nothing more, during its observed life. 

The fact that the orbits were clearly unlike those of the planets, 
and, even more, the fact that a comet seemed an ephemeral and. 
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“mortal” thing, led the ancients to believe that they were not 
“heavenly” bodies at all. It was confidently declared that they 
were within the earth’s atmosphere, below even the moon, since that 
was the only appropriate place, and indeed the only conceivable 
one, for such manifestly imperfect creatures. Tycho Brahe, the 
great Danish observer, showed that the cofhet of 1577 was in fact 
many times further away than the moon, just as he had previously 
shown it for the “new ” star of 1572. In so doing, he dealt one of 
the hardest blows that has ever been aimed at the classical attitude 
to Nature. His observations were followed, some decades later, 
by Kepler’s rather similar discovery that even the heavenly and 
“perfect” planets do not move in orbits compounded of circles 
(the only “ perfect” figure), but rather in ellipses with speeds that 
are not constant. Here again preconceived notions had to be 
abandoned. But the first major breach in the old system (though it 
was not widely recognised as such at the time) was made by Tycho’s 
cometary discovery. The process has continued without a break 
to this day. More and more we have had to admit that our intui- 
tions are not reliable guides to the Creator’s thoughts ; we no longer 
venture to say on a priori grounds what is or is not “ appropriate ” 
at all, but confine oyrselves to what is observed, or can be rigorously 
inferred from observation. In this field, comets still provide variety, 
excitement and opportunities for analytical skill. 


U.S.A. AND PANAMA 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 

HE Americans have had a reminder that Panama is not only 

a canal, but also a country. The U.S. Government proposed 
to congtruct a new sea-level canal across the isthmus at a cost of 
£600,000,000. This would replace the present lock-and-dam canal. 
To protect the strategic waterway, they wished to lease for as long 
as possible fourteen of the 134 air bases which, by an agreement 
signed in 1942, they had established as a war-time measure on 
Panamanian soil, outside the ten-mile-wide U.S. Canal Zone. A 
new defence agreement was therefore drawn up by the Governments 
of the two countries, and was signed on December roth by the U.S. 
Ambassador and the local Acting Foreign Minister, the Minister 
himself having resigned after trying persistently to reduce the term 
of the lease from fifty years to five, in which endeavour he failed 
to arrive below ten years. After the signature, the students in 
Panama City went on strike as a protest. On December 22nd, while 
the U.S. authorities placed the city out of bounds to their troops 
this agreement was unanimously rejected by the National Assembly, 
whose action was in accordance with the constitution of the republic. 
General Marshall thereupon decided to withdraw all American 
forces from the bases which, by agreement, they had continued to 
occupy since the war. There the matter rests at present. 

Panama, then, is a sovereign State, increasingly conscious of her 
nationality, and growingly resentful of the presence of the Colossus 
of the North within her frontiers. This country of humid and 
almost impenetrable forests, and of tremendous and largely un- 
exploited natural resources, is still virtually inaccessible by land. 
Even Tschiffely, on his ride from Buenos Aires to New York, had 
to by-pass the tropical forests of Panama, travelling this part of his 
journey by sea. President Jiménez of Panama argues that his country 
would enormously benefit by the proposed rent and other U.S. 
expenditure, and by six hundred miles of roads that the Americans 
would construct through the undeveloped interior to link their bases, 
Many Panamanians feel, however, that the national sovereignty is 
already sufficiently impaired by the U.S.-controlled Canal Zone, 
which cuts right across their territory. They believe that the air 
bases would become permanent. Moreover, a kigh percentage of 
the population is negro, and the American attitude towards the 
coloured race is resented. 

For their part, the Americans maintain that the Republic of 
Panama owes its existence to, and derives its livelihood principally 
from, the canal, and that therefore it should recognise the right 
of the U.S. Government to protect their investment adequately 
against the dangers of modern war. Many Americans also suspect 
that the resistance has been aggravated by Communist propaganda. 
It is undoubtedly true that there exists anti-American feeling in 
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Latin America, and that Left-wing (though also extreme Right-wing) 
politicians and professors encourage its growth. In the past ten 
years violent opposition to U.S. military and economic proposals 
has occurred all over South America. Usually the local Govern. 
ments have not only seen the advantages to be derived from accept. 
ing U.S. offers and of agreeing to grant the corresponding quid pro 
quo, but have managed to silence the objectors either by argument 
or by force. The Panamanian situation, however, is complicated by 
the fact that presidential elections are due to take place in May, 
1948. With elections pending, the Government is naturally in a 
weak position to carry through an important long-term 
undertaking. 

When the air liner crosses the Republic of Panama, the passenger, 
if there be a break in the tropical clouds, can see simultaneously 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. To the south and east he can 
discern a bulging continent of blue-black forest and mountain, 
Reneath him, lakes and canals form a silver chain across the dark 
green isthmus. Here Columbus had searched for a passage through 
to India. Here the Spaniards laboriously crossed in their journey to 
Peru; Balboa’s slaves carried two boats overland to the Pacific 
shore ; and only a few years later Spain began to dream of a canal, 
But the natural obstacles were too great ; the individuals who derived 
profit from the busy overland route protested ; and the Church pro- 
claimed that God did not wish man to separate the two continents 
that He had joined together. Here, again, Bolivar planned to unite 
the whole hemisphere in conference and in a combined canal-build- 
ing venture. Here that amazing Frenchman, Lesseps, eager to 
repeat the spectacular triumph of Suez, fruitlessly poured forth his 
shareholders’ savings in machinery and bribery. Here the repre- 
sentatives of Theodore Roosevelt threatened and cajoled untik the 
Panamanians broke away from Colombia to form, in 1903, their 
own republic, which obligingly granted to the U.S.A. the conces- 
sion to construct the canal and hold sovereignty over the Zone. 

The geographical position of this slender piece of land has through 
four and a half centuries caused men of many races to conceive 
fantastic visions of personal achievement. Thousands of men have 
died of tropical diseases on this small stretch of fifty miles, con- 
structing the highways, the railway and the canal. Yet, though the 
influence of underlying geographical reality has been constant, 
historical events have differed. There can be no greater contrast than 
that between the behaviour of Theodore Roosevelt and General 
Marshall, both of whom were faced with the refusal (in the first 
instance at Bogota; in the second, at Panama City) to grant to 
the U.S.A. the facilities that she required in the isthmus Roosevelt 
swore that the Colombians were “foolish and homicidal corrup- 
tionists” and “animals”; sponsored a separatist revolution in 
Panama and obtained his requirements by methods that have often 
been deplored by the Americans themselves. General Marshall, 
by contrast, has respected the right of the Panamanian people to 
decide what shall and what shall not be done on their own soil. 
Within twenty-four hours of the rejection of the agreement by the 
Panamanian National Assembly, he announced that all U.S. troops 
would be withdrawn in accordance with the principles supported 
by the U.S.A. Therefore, while there will certainly be considerable 
satisfaction among anti-U.S. Latin Americans that Washington has 
suffered a severe diplomatic defeat at the hands of a republic of 
630,000 inhabitants (of whom only 69,000 are whites), there will 
also be great pleasure among the friends of the U.S.A. that 
the Secretary of State should have acted with such dignity and 
restraint. 

Panama, however, in spite of her enormous undeveloped resources 
(only about one quarter of the 34,000 square miles of the republic 
is inhabited), cannot afford, no matter how strong her nationalist 
feelings may be, to allow U.S. attention to be diverted from her 
territory. Already, as a result of the December incident, the old 
and oft-revived scheme for constructing an alternative canal 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Nicaragua has been taken 
out of cold storage. It is an attractive plan, which for a long time 
was preferred in Washington to the Panamanian project. Panama, 
with her astronomically unfavourable balance of trade, is not likely 
to allow this proposal to survive beyond the May elections. And : 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LL really nice people assert that they enjoy a visit to the circus. 

“It is certainly agreeable, in this harsh and angry world, to sur- 
render for a while to the mauve and silver of illusions, to be trans- 
ported back to our own childhood, and to recapture for an hour or so 
our damaged sense of wonder. Undoubtedly the pervading excite- 
ment, the distant but emphatic band, the smell of the tan, the glare 
and glitter of light and tinsel, induce even in the most alert minds a 
temporary suspension of disbelief. Nor should I deny that of all 
the comforts which Nature can provide the unrestrained laughter of 
children is one of the loveliest and most solacing. Dead must be 
the souls of those who can without delight watch a little girl twisting 
her hands between her knees and throwing back her head in a 
twisted ecstasy of laughter. Of arid heart must be the man who, at 
such a sight, does not forget for the moment all that Tiridates may 
threaten. Yet when the lights go out, when the taut bearing reins 
are loosened from the horses’ necks, when the elephants in shuffling 
obedience return to their stalls, and when the crowd streams out 
into the winter night—in this after-vacancy the enquiring mind will 
insist upon asking questions. Is this momentary mass enjoyment 
but another instance of that infantilism of which, by the more adult 
Continental critic, we are so harshly accused ? Is the pleasure which 
we derive from a reversion to childhood quite as simple or as inno- 
cent as we like to believe ? Is the whole elaborate apparatus much 
more than an organised and expensive day-dream, in which we float 
away from the realities of our perplexed life ? I cannot refrain from 
asking myself whether I enjoy a visit to the circus quite as much as I 
pretend to, or quite as much as I should like to think. 


* * 7 * 


This week I visited the Bertram Mills circus at Olympia. I 
experienced all the appropriate emotions. We sat and waited in 
that rounded O while the orchestra in the roof played circus tunes 
and the performers grouped themselves at the two entrances. We 
admired the bright red coats of the ring masters and we admired the 
powdered wigs and aiguilleties of the attendants. The lights went 
up, the band burst into a triumphal march, and the performers 
processed across the arena with the self-conscious arrogance of 
toreadors. The audience broke into rapturous and expectant 
applause. Punctually the several turns followed each other. Con- 
tortionists twisted their feet behind their necks, ceasing thereby to 
tetain any semblance of the human form, assuming the shapes of 
toads or iris rhizomes. A woman in a silver top hat decorated with 
feathers introduced a string of fine white horses, their necks arched 


‘tightly by bearing reins, their plumes swinging above and below. 


A string of little black ponies then entered, and as the woman uttered 
short sharp cries at them and flicked with her whip, they performed 
meaningless gyrations in and out of their white colleagues. My 
pleasure at the sight of these superb and charming animals was 
damped by the tightness of their bearing reins; no horse should 
be so tightly laced ; and when the woman finished her performance 
with idiotic gestures of self-approval I did not join in the applause. 
The band then struck up a Spanish tune and a troupe of jugglers 
entered making Laura Knight effects with the white hoops that 
they threw. Three sea-lions then shambled into the ring accom- 


panied by a gentleman dressed in a marine uniform. The largest 


of the sea-lions was in an indifferent, not to say a sulky, mood ; he 
refused to play ball; and when eventually he was tempted to do 
so by horrible slices of fish which the marine officer took from a 
white casket, he assumed an expression of angered contempt. His 


Master, having at last induced him to balance a ball for a few seconds, 


emphasised this achievement by greeting the audience with a naval 
salute. 


* * 
* . e 


Thereafter we had a herd of elephants accompanied by a trainer 
dressed in the tropical uniform of a Colonial Governor. Upon the 
backs of the elephants girls reclined in Oriental costume with 
sparkling turbans on their heads. The Colonial Governor, who did 
not seem to be a conciliatory man, induced his elephants to perform 


all manner of cumbrous evolutions. They slowly and with an 
expression of marked repugnance placed their enormous feet upon 
the indifferent, and indeed pachydermous, backs of their comrades. 
They stood upon round tubs while a girlish mahout swung upon a 
rope between them, making the while friendly gestures to the 
audience. In an orgy of self-immolation the Colonial Governor then 
doffed his topee and stretched himself on the ground. Guided by 
a mahout, while the band played Oriental music, an elephant stepped 
gingerly upon his chest. The mahout in her turban appeared in- 
different to the white-robed figure upon whom her elephant seemed 
about to stamp; she smiled enticingly and with wide ballet move- 
ments of her arms upon the awed rows of children by whom she 
was surrounded. Then followed a comic interlude. An Italian 
family produced a taxi which proceeded to disintegrate, to boil, to ex- 
plode before our startled eyes ; and Coco thereafter, with his pails of 
water—refilled with alert patience by the attendants—set all the 
children into tinkling peals of laughter. And at the end we had 
the “Fearless Trio de Riaz,” whose naked bodies glistened high 
up in the roof while they turned and twirled in the arc-lights, throw- 
ing fantastic shadows of legs and arms upon the awning of the 
roof. Perhaps the most skilled and beautiful trapeze artists that I 
have ever seen. 
* 7 * 

I was conscious, as I swayed away in the packed coach of the 
Addison Road Underground, of a certain sense of dissatisfaction. It 
was not, I think, that I felt humiliated by the reflection cast by 
such agility and daring upon my own clumsiness, timidity and 
unsupple joints. It was not, I think, the reaction which sets in 
when one leaves the dream-world for the world of fact. It was 
quite simply that I do not really enjoy watching animals perform, 
Elephants, with their slow and massive obedience, were not intended 
by nature to stand on tubs. Fine horses were not by nature intended 
to have their jaws restricted by bearing reins, or to stand upon 
their hind legs. I admit that these evolutions give to them for the 
moment a certain aesthetic quality ; the shapes of the Panathenaic 
festival or of an auriga recur. But all this is fictitious, adventitious 
and unreal. I am not suggesting that cruelty occurs in the training 
of these animals ; their physical condition and their lack of fear 
prove that no brutality can be used. Yet it must indeed be a low 
type of humour which derives pleasure from seeing animals behaving 
in the guise of human beings. I admit that amusement is derived 
by the contrast between the real and the unreal ; but surely it is a 
low sense of fun which derives pleasure from patient and long 
attempts to make the real appear fantastic instead of making the 
fantastic seem real. I well know that dogs, for instance, actually 
enjoy being made to jump through hoops. But nobody who has 
any understanding of dogs would deny that they possess an acute 
sensitiveness to ridicule. When I see a little dog dressed in a 
crinoline and prancing with a parasol in its paw, I cannot but feel 
that it is being humiliated in a senseless and obtuse way. I derive, 
not pleasure, but pain. 

* * 7 . 

I do not, I repeat, enjoy seeing animals forced to perform un- 
natural movements, which they cannot possibly enjoy. I am pre- 
pared to believe that these animals are treated by their trainers with 
real kindliness and affection. But that is not the point. The Nazis 
enjoyed forcing their human victims to crawl about naked and on 
all fours; ought we really to enjoy seeing animals dressed in crino- 
lines and straining ‘with trembling limbs to maintain an erect 
position? The thoughtless laughter, even of adults, which greets 
and encourages these performances fills me with sadness. Our 
national love of animals may, as foreigners aver, be sentimental ; 
but it is certainly based on real understanding of animal psychology, 
and upon respect for their natural dignity. To force them to move 
and dress and act as human beings is seriously to violate that dignity. 
Let human beings in our circuses perform their acts of agility and 
daring ; but surely it is not good to rejoice when animals are forced 
to make fools of themselves in public. 


. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
Plays for the Holidays 


Or the 30-odd productions (apart from pantomimes and Christmas 
revivals) now running in the West End I have seen only about 20: 
so I cannot claim to offer comprehensive guidance. But it may be 
that some readers of The Spectator would welcome a few random 
and tentative words of advice on the subject of theatre-going during 
the holidays: so here goes, beginning with the musicals. 

It is sheer waste of newsprint to recommend Oklahoma ! or Annie 
Get Your Gun, but don’t let their dazzling réclame blind you to 
the solid British attractions of Bless the Bride. Mr. Sid Field’s 
Piccadilly Hayride, now nearing the end of its long run, is good rich 
fare but, fond as I am of the Hales, I cannot praise One, Two, Three 
very highly. Tuppence Coloured, on the other hand, is brilliant, and 
so in a rather more astringent way is Sweetest and Lowest. 

The funniest play I know of is Present Laughter, though I haven’t 
seen it without Mr. Coward in the lead ; and The Chiltern Hundreds 
is very well spoken of. Life with Father I thought disappointing, 
as American plays done by an English cast often are. Outrageous 
Fortune revives the genial tradition of Aldwych farce (though the 
Aldwych itself houses Mr. Redgrave’s Macbeth, not seen by me 
and not much liked by my colleagues) and in Off the Record 
Messrs. Ian Hay and Stephen King-Hall revert breezily to the Navy 
mixture as before. To either of these plays I personally prefer All 
Over the Town, which deals deftly and good-humouredly with real 
people and some of the problems of today. Two excellent revivals 
are Mr. Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, which wears extraordinarily 
well, and The Taming of the Shrew; Mr. John Burrell’s superb 
production of the Old Vic Company in this normally uninspiring 
comedy makes admirable entertainment and would, I think (though 
this is a highly dangerous subject on which to prophesy) amuse 
most children. 

Among the more serious plays, it would be a mistake to miss Mr. 
Alec Guinness as Richard II, though the production is not up to 
the standard of the acting. Edward, My Son is very good indeed, 
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and I am told on excellent authority that Mr. Priestley’s The 
Linden Tree and Mr. Bridie’s Dr. Angelus are both, in their different 
ways, first rate. You couldn’t call Happy as Larry a serious play 
but you couldn’t, on the other hand, put it in the same category 
as Outrageous Fortune ; it is an Irish fantasy of an indescribable 
but enchanting kind and it was one of the best things I saw in 1947. 
Anna Lucasta is a strong but highly unoriginal drama acted by an 
accomplished negro cast, and Private Enterprise is vigorous but not 
very persuasive pamphleteering by Mr. St. John Ervine. There is 
also a revival of St. Joan, on which the only comment I can make 
with propriety is that, unless you have already got seats, you have— 
as far as these holidays are concerned—more or less had it. 
PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Just William’s Luck,’’ (London Pavilion..——“ The Road to Rio,”’ 
(Plaza.) 
Just William’s Luck is what is known as good family entertainment, 
which means that it is enjoyable if shared with children but pretty 
dreary without them. The Crompton books and the B.B.C. serial 
have taught us what to expect of William, and what is expected of 
him cannot be taken very seriously, which is a great relief, at any 
rate from the film critic’s point of view. In picturing William’s latest 
escapades Mr. Val Guest has made no effort to serve art, nor has he 
striven for anything as prosaic as truth, except, let me be fair, in the 
immediate domestic circle. Mr. Garry Marsh and Miss Jane Welsh 
are admirably real as the parents of their wicked curly-headed boy, 
and that fulcrum of cosiness, Miss Muriel Aked, as their maid, is 
so alive one could touch her ; but on leaving their side to seek adven- 
ture with Master William Graham and his Nites of the Square Tabel 
we plunge into a land best explored in the company of those under 
twelve. No boy or girl could fail to love this film, and on the occa- 
sion of my visit to the London Pavilion the screams of joy hit the roof 
like rockets, to explode in a shower of high-pitched laughs of un- 
paralleled infection ; but the fact that fust William’s Luck is billed 
as the healthiest film in town may prove, alas, a little daunting to the 
unaccompanied adult, health surely being the last thing he seeks at 
the cinema. 
* * * . 


The Road to Rio is not quite as neatly paved as other roads trodden 
by Mr. Crosby, Mr. Hope and Miss Lamour, although it is patterned 
with a familiar craziness and tarred with the same slap-happy brush. 


It is just a little less good all round, a little less*funny, a little less. 


tuneful, a little less spontaneous, but nevertheless it will give adequate 
joy to those amongst us who worship the trio of unregenerate nitwits 
it exposes in all their nitwittery. For my part I would have liked 
more than one sentimental song from Bing, although perhaps this 
omission was made good by Bob blowing bubbles through a trumpet; 
and I would have.cut a tedious sequence about and with hats, 
although again perhaps this was balanced, in every sense of the word, 
by Bob riding a bicycle across a tight-rope. All the same this film, 
though it has its precious moments, I might almost say its divine 
moments, brings a sense of lack. The apex of humour is constantly 
within grasp but only sometimes reached, and the laugh stays all too 
often poised on the ready lips, never to be air-borne. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Two entries under the heading Critics in Schumann’s aphorisms 
have given me food for that particular kind of refiection which is 
practised all the year round in Russia under the name of auto- 
criticism but is especially connected in bourgeois countries with the 
last week in December. “ Music impels nightingales to sing, pug- 
dogs to yelp,” says Schumann; and certainly it would not be 
difficult to find examples of puggish critics in the history of music. 
But the tendency npw is all the other way, and critics seem to lack 
either convictions or the courage of them. Where could we find a 
modern parallel to Rutland Boughton’s belabouring of the “new 
music” in 1922? “Wild insanities such as intellectualised art 
disdains to touch: and the spirits of ugliness and destruction abolish 
the final intellectual hondage of euphony itself. . . . The period of 
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deepest musical degradation . . . shamelessly avowed in cretinous 
babble by Schénberg and Stravinsky.” 

There must have been great pleasure in venting that spleen, an 
emotional relief which I sometimes long for myself. But what holds 
me and my far more eminent colleagues back? Chiefly, I think, 
the habit of caution ; the fear of making a fool of oneself which, from 
being an amiable national feeling, has been promoted to one of the 
new Ten Commandments. Secondly, the acceptance of experimenta- 
tion as a legitimate and by now semi-permanent phenomenon, which 
has made it impossible to apply any absolute standards to a work 
of art and to be sure that you are not asking of the composer some- 
thing which it never entered his mind to attempt—as who should 
quarrel with a Pekinese for being a debased form of cat. And, oddly 
enough, that is just what the more violent critics of the past, includ- 
ing Rutland Boughton in 1922, have done. Take the single word 
“intellectualised ” in his attack on Schénberg and Stravinsky; it 
is the one word of all others that he should have avoided. Intellec- 
tualised to an excessiye degree is exactly what both those composers 
might be called ; and Fétis did exactly the same thing when he com- 
plained that there was no melody in the prelude to Tannhduser, 
miraculously missing the formal chorale of the Pilgrims’ Chorus and 
Tannhauser’s hymn to Venus. We have been warned; and in 
place of the old torrent of abuse the most that the modern critic’s 
prudence (and his paper’s supply of newsprint) will permit him is 
the wry, depreciatory adjective or a discreetly ambiguous phrase in 
the style of a Civil Service memo. Perhaps with more paper and 
more proteins critics may one day recover their old puggishness, 
and, if the music of that distant day impels nightingales to sing 
polmodally or with an advanced Zwélfton-technik, Schumann’s jibe 
will no doubt be justified again. 

His other aphorism stirred me to happier reflections. “They cut 
up timber, turning the lofty oak into sawdust.” Here there has been 
solid gain, and no critic can now pride himself on having disposed 
of a composition that displeases him simply by dissecting it and 
pointing to technical irregularities. If César Franck’s symphony 
is not a symphony or not a good symphony, no one thinks now that 
it is because he used a cor anglais in his orchestra. We have, in 
fact, got so far from judging a work by the letter of the law that we 
call in question the very existence of law itself. Instead we tend to 
adopt Luther’s “ Pecca fortiter” and to forgive any assault on our 
ears, our intelligence or our emotions so long as the assault is carried 
out efficiently and with self-confidence. There is no combination 
or sequence of sounds that will not prompt someone to murmur 
“interesting” as our grandparents murmured “sweet.” But toler- 
ance is notoriously difficult to distinguish from indifference ; and a 
critic’s life must have been a happy one, surely, when he was sure 
of himself and his standards, even when they were wrong. The 
old Adam in every critic must sometimes hanker after the days when 
he could yelp like a pug in column after column, piling “ clotted 
nonsense ” on to “cretinous babble,” and then, by way of diversion, 
turn a whole grove of lofty oaks into sawdust. Who would accept 
in exchange for such a healthy, roistering life, “ The slow movement 
of Mr. X’s violin sonata was based on Croatian folk-rhythms and 
represents an interesting experiment in the texture of the piano- 
writing, though there were signs of an imperfectly integrated musical 
personality in the suggestions of quarter-tone harmonics which 
characterised the last Allegro grotesco” ? Martin. Cooper. 


OLD CROME 


LARGE-LIPPED, shock-haired, Neanderthal of brow, 
His face yet wore the far ethereal look 
That comes and goes in animal eyes. He took 
The vast East Anglian heavens, which overbow 
The earthiest earth which ever dwarfed a plough, 
By native kingship as his open book. 
Lucid for him a Mousehold oakery shook 
Her sibylline leaves in everlasting Now. 
Past dolmen, gargoyle, Georgian chariot-roll, 
Down neolithic alleys he pursued 
Through Norwich nights his dream, shy as a mole. 
And few the beaux who guessed the stocky-thewed 
And shambling oaf was carrying in his soul 
The timeless light on Earth’s vicissitude. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is, I think, generally granted that the Fairbridge Farms represent the 
best of all the forms of emigration from Great Britain to the Dominions, 
This Christmas a special little pamphlet, so to call it, has been sent out 
illustrated with flowers taken as typical of each division of the Empire, 
thus: Rose, thistle and shamrock, maple leaf for Canada, mimosa for 
Australia, tree-fern for New Zealand, protea for South Africa. These 
flowers—grouped round the stars of the Southern Cross—make a charm- 
ing illustration. Are they also genuinely typical? By way of a small 
criticism, I do not think that the word “mimosa” is much used in 
Australia, and that “ wattle” would be generally regarded as much more 
characteristic. Perhaps no class of plant is quite so particular to its own 
habitat as the protea to South Africa. There are, of course, proteas in 
Australia—some with peculiar adaptations designed to meet arid con- 
ditions—but the class is so salient and glorious in South Africa that no 
one, however little of a botanist, can restrain his admiration. As to 
Australia, a good many sorts of tree are widely spread ; but so far as my 
brief journeys went, I should say that West Australia greatly surpassed 
other parts in the splendour and variety of its flowers. , 


Churches and Animal Welfare 

It is claimed by U.F.A.W. (University Fellowship of Animal Welfare) 
that a recent proclamation by the Church in Scotland is the first public 
avowal by any Church that kindness to animals is an acknowledged article 
of the Christian creed. Such kindness has. doubtless been implied rather 
than specifically asserted. Its absence in the Bible has been often noticed, 
in contrast with both Buddhism and Mahomedanism. Mahomet himself 
laid great stress on kindness to animals, and there are extant some charm- 
ing stories of his approval of particular acts of kindness, one towards a 
woman who saved a nestful of birds. It remains that kindness to animals 
has flourished in Britain as perhaps nowhere else in the world, in spite 
of the abrupt illogical distinctions between game, vermin and the rest 
of the animals. Certainly protection of birds has long had its headquarters 
well established in England, and its influence steadily extends. 


Plants Popular with Bees 


I notice that in answer to a query what quickly growing hedge plants 
are popular with bees, the C.G.A. (which has a particular skill in answer- 
ing difficult questions) suggests that lonicera yunnanense is unique in this 
regard. I should feel inclined to suggest cotoneaster simonsii, which is 
certainly better as a hedge than any honeysuckle ; even the too popular 
L. nitida. C. simonsii is not such a favourite as C. horizontalis, for 
which hive-bees—and indeed queen wasps—have a passion. They cannot 
even wait till the flowers open. Has anyone ever tried a hedge of the 
sallows and willows that modern—as ancient—beekeepers plant in front 
of their hives? 


Prognostic Berries 


One popular belief, doubtless now regarded as a superstition, is 
particularly hard to kill: it is that few berries, especially few holly berries, 
portend a warm and kindly winter. Well, I cannot remember any. year 
in which holly berries were so hard to find. The Christmas plum pudding 
itself had to appear undecorated. This dearth of berry coincided with 
one of the warmest Christmas Eves known in the records, But will 
January justify this optimism of the village? And has any long range 
prognostic ever been accepted by the scientific statisticians? 


In My Garden 


A good many people have kept a good many sorts of apples in perfect 
condition till the New Year. Many of the russets, for example, are now 
at their best, and even Cox’s still in very sound condition. Some few 
optimists are expecting to keep some part of their store till midsummer. 
One enthusiast makes a special plea for that very old apple, Dumelow’s 
Seedling or Wellington, and records that some of his were still sound on 
July 25th last! It is said to have special qualities as an ingredient in 
the mince-pie. In some of the western counties no apples are so fit for 
this purpose as the best cider apples. They are more cohesive, and the 
extra amount both of tannin and sugar makes them as wholesome to 
eat as they are to drink. My experience is that the hard, long-keeping 
apples are among the harder to grow. For myself, I have altogether failed, 
so has a friend in Worcestershire, with the excellent D’Arcy Spice, the 
most savoury of very late-keepers. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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DOCTORS AND THE STATE 
Sir,—It is very distressing to medical readers of The Spectator, a journal 
which a considerable number of us have taken and appreciated for 
years, that the Editor seems congenitally incapable of appreciating our 
point of view in the controversy with Mr. Bevan. One presumes that 
he is familiar with the British Medical Journal, and must know the 
foundations on which we base our objections to the Act. From his 
comments we appear to be a querulous body solely concerned with the 
financial implications of the new proposals, which, to our mind, are 
the least important aspect of the situation. The point is that we refuse 
to become State servants. We consider such a position bad for the 
patient and bad for the doctor. All our objections come back to that 
fundamental issue. It is amazing that he can write such a sentence 
as this: “The small basic salary of £300 a year—which is without 
justification attacked as the first step towards a salaried State service ™! 
What in the world is the £300 a year but a salaried State service? He 
should know as a Member of Parliament that the avowed aim of the 
Socialists is the provision of a salaried State Medical Service. With 
such a Service we should be serving two masters, one of whom would 
have the whip-hand on all occasions to bring us to heel. There is no 
justification whatever, other than political, for the basic salary, for the 
confiscation of the goodwill of our practices and for the virtual direction 
of doctors. Our present arrangement is a contract with plenty of scope 
outside it in private practice if we do not desire to enter that contract. 
Under the new Act, to refuse to serve is to commit professional suicide. 
Also, whatever the necessity, no change of locality can be arranged with- 
out obtaining the consent of some local committee. We do not propose 
to hand over our profession to these conditions, and your optimism as 
to the ultimate outcome is certainly premature.—Yours, &c., 
Lavernock, Histon, Cambridge. A. E. M@ore. 


Sir—In your issue of December 26th, under the heading Mr. Bevan 
and the Doctors, you suggest that an aggrieved practitioner would find 
the machinery provided in the National Health Service Act less costly 
than an appeal to the law courts, more human and, at least, equally just. 
The cost of such an appeal is, of course, an important item ; but I doubt 
if the method of appealing provided for in the Act would be any less 
human than the ordinary procedure of the Courts, and, as far as justice 
is concerned, what the doctors, quite rightly, are concerned about is 
that the tribunal to which they take their grievances should be impartial. 
Surely it is common kncwledge that Mr. Justice Denning has, on two 
or three occasions, taken a different view from that of the Ministry of 
Pensions to the great benefit of the appellant in each case and the 
furtherance of real justice. I do not believe that, without judicial train- 
ing, proper justice can be done, and for you to suggest in your valued 
journal that it is better for the courts to be kept out of these matters is, 
I think, a very great pity.—Yours truly, CHRISTOPHER W. Bower. 
4 Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 


MAN OR PARTY? 


Sir,—May I suggest that the reason no one has troubled to query 
Janus’s assertion in connection with Mr. T. L. Horabin and the North 
Cornwall seat is simply that Janus’s views on this matter happen to be 
generally held ; certainly in this part of the country. Mr. Kenneth Gren- 
ville Myer’s endeavour to justify Mr. Horabin’s present action seems to 
have deteriorated into a hotchpotch of wild generalisations and muddled 
thinking. It is true that the average elector does not register his vote 
specifically for “a policy, party or an issue” only, inasmuch as these 
details are not embodied in the ballot paper; so, instead, he votes for 
the man put forward by the party whose policies he wishes to see 
furthered in Parliament, and it is, presumably, these elected representa- 
tives of the several political parties who provide the discussions and 
decisions to which Mr. Myer refers. If all of us voters elected our 
representatives with the same woolly indiscrimination as Mr. Myer 
apparently exercises, it would not be long, I fear, before we reached 
that very state of affairs he is so anxious to avoid. No one would 
question Mr. Horabin’s right to change his views ; it is just unfortunate 
that his conversion came about in the middle of the present Parliament 
instead of before the General Election, and it is doubly unfortunate 
for the North Cornwall electors that, Mr. Horabin’s conscience appar- 
ently sleeping, they must continue to be represented by him for another 
two and a half years in his new party cloak without any redress.—Yours 
faithfully, M. PARNELL. 
Avondale, Pensilva, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
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LETTERS TO .THE EDITOR 


S1r,—Surely Mr. Myer is incorrect in his statement that we, the electors, 
do not vote for a policy, party or an issue. As electors this is precisely 
what we do; how else would the electorate record its voice and retain 
control over the Parliament it wishes to return to Westminster? The 
real purpose of an election is not to give a division a representative, but 
to enable the electors of a division to choose a Government by choosing 
a majority in the House of Commons. To vote, as Mr. Myer suggests, 
for candidates, not policies, parties or issues, would result in a House 
of Commons divided not‘ into Government and Opposition, but into 
blocs formed by groups of individuals, and every Government would be 
a coalition. If, therefore, an M.P. is elected as a party candidate, there 
is, as Janus asserts, a moral obligation to resign if he crosses the floor 
of the House. When the M.P. faces the electors, they will soon let him 
know whether they want him personally or another candidate who will 
represent a policy, party or an issue.—Yours faithfully, 
78 Cheetham Street, Rochdale. ARNOLD BLEACKLEY. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


S1r,—The article by Canon Roger Lloyd on the railway ten years hence 
in your issue of December 12th calls for some comment, which, in the 
absence of observations from more authoritative quarters, I may be 
permitted to make. Not only the “outward shape of things to come,” 
but also the shapes of the many internal fittings and furnishing items 
which spell passenger comfort, are of great interest to the travelling 
public. Now that the competitive element between the Big Four has 
been removed—if, in fact, it has been alive at all during the past ten 
years—it is to be hoped that the pooled resources will, under able and 
enthusiastic guidance, ensure that British railways will reach a level in 
both technical and aesthetic excellence such as could not be achieved by 
any of the independent lines. Let those who have their doubts consider 
the transformation of the London Underground, effected by the wise 
guidance of the late Frank Pick. May the prayers be answered of all 
those who “ like playing about with trains ’—that another such benevolent 
despot will control the shapes, internal and external, the colours and the 
trimmings, not forgetting station and hotel architecture and furnishings, 
of British railways. 

On questiéns of detail, Canon Lloyd appears to have overlooked the 
coming of the diesel electric locomotive and its influence on the ultimate 
fate of the steam locomotive. While appreciating the reasons for his 
selection of the named examples worthy of retention in the national 
service, one should remember that, although outstanding in their day, 
they are all essentially Stephensonian in design and function. With the 
increasing conversion to oil-burning and the opportunities for change in 
lay-out afforded by the remote control which this conversion offers, it 
seems probable that within the next few years an entirely different form 
of steam locomotive will emerge, particularly if intensive research is 
carried out on a national scale. Incidentally, I do not think the Southern 
Railway, particularly its chief mechanical engineer, would approve of the 
description of the Merchant Navy type as “streamlined.” The present 
shape of that class results, I believe, from the severely practical develop- 
ment of improved boiler insulation, and should not be confused with 
earlier attempts to disguise “ ordinary honest engines” or to glamorise 
them, in a way they have in the United States, by the use of pseudo- 
streamlined casings, which have since been removed by those British 
lines which experimented with them. Finally, a word to our future 
designers. The crew are the most important people on the train. Why 
should they be expected to travel under conditions little removed from 
those obtaining in Stephenson’s day? When the cabs of the new loco- 
motives are designed, could not the experience of designers in other fields 
of transport be drawn upon, so that the comfort and convenience of the 
driver and fireman are given the consideration which is their due, and that 
good visibility under all conditions and the most satisfactory arrangement 
of instruments and controls are ensured?—Yours faithfully, 

N. E. Karey (Deputy Director). 


The Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, S.W. 1. 


GERMAN EDUCATION 


Sir,—Following the recent broadcast by Mr. Robert Birley, Adviser on, 


Education to the Commander-in-Chief in Germany, may I ask for the 
courtesy of your columns to outline ways by which direct assistance can 
be rendered to the task of German education, and to appeal to your 
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readers for help in this most important task? The Educational Inter- 
change Council is an association of most of the principal British organisa- 
tions, institutions and committees concerned with educational and inter- 
national affairs. Its purpose is to stimulate and to carry out the inter- 
change of persons between Britain and certain European countries for 
educational purposes. At the request of the British Government, the 
Educational Interchange Council is making arrangements to concentrate a 
considerable part of its activities on assi$ting the British education pro- 
gramme in Germany. In this connection we would welcome direct offers 
of help from British sources. In particular, such facilities as the accom- 
modation of German teachers in British schools for periods of a year— 
during which time they can act as assistant German teachers and gain 
a unique experience of British life, which should affect their whole future 
as the educators of young Germans—would be most helpful. Places for 
German scholars in universities, extra-mural courses, residential colleges, 
schools and youth camps are urgently needed. There are other, and 
equally important, ways by which we in Britain can help in German 
education, such as the training of German apprentices, technicians and 
workers, or the extending of British hospitality to local government 
officers, persons in the legal profession, trade unionists and other men 
and women from differing spheres of the German national life. 

The urgency of the need for this kind of assistance was emphasised 
by Mr. Birley when, in the closing sentences of his broadcast, he pointed 
out that it may well be that only the success of the education programme 
for Germany will stand between us and a state of virtual barbarism 
throughout the continent of Europe. The Educational Interchange 
Council would welcome any enquiries (addressed to its office at 43 Parlia- 
ment Street, London, S.W. 1) as to the ways in which British institutions, 
organisations and local authorities can give practical assistance to the work 
of German education along the lines which ! have mentioned. In 
addition, donations, large and small, will be welcomed by the Council’s 
honorary treasurer, and will be of the utmost assistance in enabling the 
Council to carry out its work, which, in view of its relationships with 
the principal voluntary organisations and the British Government, it can 
claim to be undertaking for and on behalf of the country as a whole.— 
Yours faithfully, RicHarD S. ROWNTREE, Joint Secretary. 


Educational Interchange Council, 43 Parliament Street, S.W. 1. 


BY-PASSING THE VETO 


$m,—The failure of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference emphasises the 
fundamental soundness of Lord Russell’s advocacy of a real world govern- 
ment mentioned by Mr. Harold Nicolson in your issue of December 12th. 
The early establishment of an international police force is the first 
prerequisite of successful world government. It must be really inter- 
national ; its members must, while serving in its ranks, renounce their 
own nationality. So far, if Press reports are correct, we have made 
almost no progress jin establishing a force of even the imperfect character 
provided for in the United Nations’ Charter. It is obvious that no 
progress will be made while the Veto remains. 


If the use of the Veto prevents its removal, the only remedy is to set 
up within the U.N.O. another confederation of nations which, surrender- 
ing the Veto, will unite in instituting a real police force of its own. 
This could be done without any conflict with United Nations interests. 
As Lord Russell so rightly suggested, treaties and agreements such as 
that to outlaw atomic warfare are “futile” without an all-powerful 
international force. In the absence of it they become the modern 
Locarnos and Kellogg Pacts. As a matter of immediate urgency, all 
countries should be asked for a decision either to set up such a force 
now or stand aside so that others can do it. If, which would be regrettable, 
all countries will not join at once, there is no excuse for delay on the 
part of those that will. In spite of its magnitude, this is the most urgent 
political problem of our time.—Yours faithfully, MERTHYR. 

Hean Castle, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire. 


“THE HOUSE OF COMMONS” 


Sm,—tIn his appreciative notice of my book on December 19th your 
feviewer strongly disagreed with my contention that many M.P.s “have 
to neglect the nation’s affairs while dissipating much of their time and 
energy upon the day-to-day business of earning a living,” and my 
consequent conclusion that members should “one day have the courage 
to vote themselves an adequate expenses allowance.” Whilst I agree 
with the value which he rightly attaches to the immense volume of 
Practical experience in every sphere of industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional life which members are able to bring to bear upon parliamentary 
discussions, I contend that this is best acquired before entry into 
Parliament 


15 
Your reviewer fears that an increase in emoluments would result in 
“a class of professional politicians trying to get into the House for the 
sake of the salary.” The party caucus which chooses the candidate for 
each constituency should, of course, exclude such undesirable candidates. 
In my evidence before the Select Committee I pleaded that M.P.s should 
be put on roughly the same financial footing as another Useful functionary, 
i.e., the Town Clerk, whose average salary approaches £1,500, with all 
expenses covered. Compare this with £1,000 a year for an M.P., more 
than half of which in many cases—perhaps the majority—is consumed 
in expenses. I know so many diligent and serious members with families 
to support who find themselves frustrated by having to spend most of 
their time upon purely hack work of no value except monetary to 
themselves: at the Bar and in business and so on. One of the more 
promising younger M.P.s has to eke out his living as a journalist by 
twenty hours a week spent in proof-reading. There is no doubt in my 
mind that he would be much better employed in studying forthcoming 
legislation and the problems of the day, and that these conditions are 
not in the best interest of the nation.—Yours, &c., MakTIN LINDSAY. 
House of Commons. 


BRITAIN AND URUGUAY 


Str,—I have read in your issue of December 26th a niost interesting 
article by George Brinsmead entitled Britain and Uruguay. I do not 
really believe that the title could have been better chosen, as nothing 
is more effective to strengthen the relations between two countries than 
the knowledge of the other. I congratulate you fer your policy of under- 
standing and friendship in international matters, and I hope that I shall 
enjoy reading in The Spectator in the future many articles so productive 
of sensible and practical goodwill as the one to which I have already 
referred.—Yours sincerely, R. E. MacEacHen 
Uruguayan Embassy, S.W. 1. 


“STRENGTH THROUGH JOY” 


Str,—Mr. Harold Nicolson looks forward to the introduction of a system 
similar to “ Kraft durch Freude,” calling the latter “one at least of the 
more humane devices which the Nazis evolved.” If a person like Mr. 
Nicolson gets impressed by such a scheme, how could it be expected from 
the average Germans, who, having no solid political, historical or 
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economical knowledge, in the long run of the Hitler régime were wrapped 
in into many other “humane”-looking schemes, to be prepared for 
criticism and objection? The K.D.F. journeys were a propaganda scheme. 
The steamers pretended to be built for this purpose were actually in- 
tended for the use of the navy when the appropriate occasion arrived. 
The scheme procured work for a big range of K.D.F. employees (clerical 
staff), made use of the railway lines (while a pseudo-flourishing economy 
enabled the more well-to-do to use the motor-car) and fixed accommoda- 
tion in small communities (thus supplying trade and traffic to remote 
areas), the result of which making their inhabitants not altogether happier, 
for very often the former, though fewer, but better-paying guests then 
avoided these now crowded places bereft of peace and privacy. 

I will not deny the pleasure a lot of Germans may have found by these 
journeys, yet I have seen another great proportion who got bored and 
kept themselves occupied with consuming food and playing cards, for 
both of these activities they do not have to cover miles. Criticism can 
go a step further, and you may say that the whole scheme was intended 
to try out the method of operating mass transport. Applicable too is 
the statement that the State wanted to occupy its subjects even after 
duty and not to give them time to let their brains fly to individual in- 
vestigatory explorations. For the sake of the free individual, don’t let 
the State interfere with the leisure hours of its subjects. From there it is 
only a small step to totalitarianism. In a well-functioning economy the 
individual will be able to dispose of some additional means for its holidays 
so long as the Government looks after unrestricted travel and unlimited 
currency exchange.—Yours respectfully, Vita LOERBROKS. 

17 Seelhorststrasse, Hanover. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 

Sir,—Mr. Robert Boothby, in his new book, I Fight to Live, which was 
interestingly reviewed in these columns recently, makes a statement which 
would be to me incredible as coming from the pen of an eminently sound 
writer, had I not seen it for myself. He says, on page 408, speaking of 
Jesus Christ: “It is significant that, of all prophets who have claimed 
divine attributes, Jesus was the least concerned to persuade His followers 
to believe any special proposition about Himself. Whether He thought 
He was the ‘Chosen One’ of God or that He was Himself the 
*Son of Man,’ is a matter of controversy between theologians, and can 
be left to them.” Quite what was the extent of other prophets’ categorical 
claims to divine attributes is beside the point here. For the obvious 
and only purpose of Mr. Boothby’s statement is to assert that that claim 
on Jesus’s part was very low down on His list of priorities when pro- 
claiming His public message. The question arises, Has Mr. Boothby read 
the Gospels? Yes, he has. What he goes on to say affords evidence of 
the fact. Then what went wrong, for goodness sake? 

If there be one self-evident fact which is obtrusively and inevadably 
apparent on almost every page of the Gospels it is this: That Jesus 
Christ set the fact of His being the “Chosen One” of God, the “ Son 
of Man,” and the fact of His own Divine Person, so prominently in the 
forefront of all His message and mission, making that fact the basis of 
all that He did, and the justification of all that He said, that it was the 
very door by which, and by which alone, men were to find entrance into 
the Kingdom of God. It was the all-pervading emphasis of all that He 
taught. It was the basic assumption of the very tone He adopted in His 
ethical teaching. It was the sine qué non of His whole system. To 
such an extent, indeed, was this the case, that if He was not God manifest 
in flesh, speaking simply and normally of the things He knew as truth 
(as I might say, “I am Trevor Dyer, son of David Dyer, of Leicester ”), 
then two alternatives are before us. Either Jesus Christ was a consummate 
and blasphemous liar or He was insane.—Yours faithfully, 

33 Eastwood Drive, Rainham, Essex. O. Trevor Dyer. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


S1r,—Mr. Chapman’s complaint that Bradford, with only three members 
for 213,399 electors, will suffer more than any other urban area from re- 
distribution is not supported by the facts. No less than thirty-three urban 
constituencies in England will have electorates larger than Bradford’s 
average of 71,133, and eight will exceed 80,000. No doubt some of 
these places also will complain of under-representation. But unless the 
convenient principle of identifying parliamentary with municipal units 
were violated to an extent which it was the main purpose of the 1947 
Act to prevent, such grievances could only be removed by a substantial 
increase in the number of members, which nobody has advocated nor 
the Act authorised, and an increase would itself produce fresh anomalies. 
The Commissioners’ report shows that suggestions for modifying their 
proposals of six months ago were carefully considered, and a number of 
them acted upon. It seems unlikely, that any more equitable re- 
distribution could now be devised—Your obedient servant, 
House of Commons. e E. H. KEELING. 


1948 
“KNOLE AND THE SACKVILLES” 


Sir,—Your reviewer in your issue of December 26th has most courteously 


JANUARY 2, 


included some remarks on the reprint of my book, Knole and the 
Sackuilles. I am duly grateful to him for thus acknowledging what is, 
after all, not a new book ; but at the same time I feel that in fairness 
to my family I should correct a no doubt inadvertent implication. He 
states that Knole has “ passed into the possession of the National Trust, 
and access to it is open to all the world.” This rather suggests that 
Knole was closed to the public before its acquisition by the Trust, 
whereas, on the contrary, the house was open three days every week 
(except during the war years), exact!y as it is under the present régime.— 
I have the honour to be, Sir, yours, &c., V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 
Sissinghurst Castle, Kent. 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 
S1rR,—The instructive article, Everyman’s Charter, by H. G. Daniels, in 
The Spectator of December 19th, rightly criticises the article of the draft 
declaration regulating freedom of movement “ by any general law adopted 
in the interests of national welfare and security” because this was 
exactly what formed the legal basis for imprisoning hundreds and 
thousands of Jews in Germany under Nazi law. May I inform you that, 
at the suggestion of the World Jewish Congress, admitted as consultant 
to the Economic and Social Council under Article 71 of the Charter, 
the text of the Article in question was changed on a motion of Mr. 
Macnamara, Australia, and the following text adopted: —“ Subject to 
any general law not contrary to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, and adopted for specific reasons of security or in the general 
interest, there shall be liberty of movement and free choice of residence 
within the borders of each State.”—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
F. R. BIENENFELD (Legal Advisor, World Jewish Congress). 
55 New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 


D.P.s FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE 


S1r,—The attention of this department has been drawn to a letter which 
appeared in The Spectator published on December Sth, 1947, concerning 
the engagement of displaced persons abroad for domestic service in this 
country. It appears that your correspondent, Mr. Harold Ingham, has 
been misinformed on the procedure to be adopted in order to obtain such 
domestics. The first step is the actual nomination by the prospective 
employer of a displaced person abroad suitable for work in a private 
household. It should be stressed that this department is unable to select 
such subjects. Once the candidate has been nominated, application 
should be made at an Employment Exchange for the necessary Ministry 
of Labour permit to engage the nominee. This permit, if granted, should 
be then forwarded to the alien, who must apply locally for permission 
to travel. If any difficulties are encountered at this stage, this department 
will be pleased to render any assistance possible—Yours faithfully, 
E. H. UNpDERWoop (Acting Director of Information Services). 


Foreign Office, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 
THE MISSING ZEE 


S1R,—I must protest with vigour. In an obituary notice spelling mistakes 
are taboo. The name, Sir, is Razmak—not Ramak. I, too, enjoyed 
Mr. Douglas Brown’s article, but he is wrong when he says, “No 
woman has ever been within sixty miles except six Ensa girls.” From 
June, 1944, onwards several Ensa parties visited Razmak, staying not one 
but three or four nights between “Road Open” days. Moreover, two 
British nurses were stationed at Razmak on special duty for nearly three 
months between October, 1944, and January, 1945.—Yours faithfully, 

16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1. M. W. Pitts-Tucker. 

[Janus writes: “The fault was mine—as so often. Razmak it is.”] 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Lord Hardinge’s Memoirs 


Old Diplomacy. The Reminiscences of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
(John Murray. 18s.) 

Coup the old diplomacy have succeeded where the new diplomacy 
of the Bevin-Molotov era has persistently failed ? Here obviously 
is a theme ready-made for Mr. Nicolson. Suppose Lord Carnock 
(the subject of Mr. Nicolson’s own study in the old diplomacy) or 
Lord Hardinge (the subject of the present autobiographical study) 
back in his old job as Ambassador to Russia or Permanent Under 
Secretary at the Foreign Office. Suppose too, as we must in order 
to be fair, the absence of the raucous publicity of modern conferences 
— if not secret covenants, at least open covenants secretly arrived at. 
Would they be able to produce the agreement which has eluded the 
weary and frustrated negotiators of a dozen post-war conferences ? 
Let us leave the question to Mr. Nicolson, content to note that the 
complaint against Soviet use of diplomatic occasions for propa- 
ganda purposes is as old as Trotsky’s manoeuvring at Brest Litovsk, 
and that neither the old nor the new diplomacy has yet discovered a 
technique for negotiating with a party whose object in coming to the 
conference table is the minimum of agreement plus the maximum 
of propaganda. 

What has all this got to do with Lord Hardinge’s memoirs ? 
Precious little, except that these idle reflections were stimulated by 
the contrast between a provocative title and a very disappointing 
book. Arthur Nicolson, Eyre Crowe and Charles Hardinge are the 
three most familiar names of English diplomacy in the ten or fifteen 
years before 1914. Hardinge had the most brilliant record of all: 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg at the age of forty-five, Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the F.O. from 1906 to 1910, Viceroy of India, 
Head of the Foreign Office again for the last two years of the war and 
during the Peace Conference and finally Ambassador to Paris from 
1920 to 1922. It is hard to believe that anyone could make so dull 
a book out of such experiences. 

But take only two instances. In the 1890s Lord Hardinge spent 
three years in Paris at the time of the Dreyfus Case. Yet he devotes 
exactly half a page to l’Affaire, and less than half a page to the 
preliminaries of the Fashoda Crisis. To have lived in Paris in the 
’nineties and found nothing better to remember than the vulgarity 
of President Faure (“ very ordinary, with the appearance of a pros- 
perous grocer”) or the funeral ceremonies of Marshals MacMahon 
and Canrobert (“of unequalled military splendour and very remark- 
able to witness”) surely argues a singular deficiency of imagination. 
Again, in 1904 and 1905, Lord Hardinge had the good Juck to be 
British Ambassador in St. Petersburg and an eye-witness of the 
first Russian Revolution. Yet his account of these singular events 
is trite and superficial. 

Perhaps dullness and lack of imagination are not fair objections 
to the memoirs of a diplomat. But Lord Hardinge has equally little 
of interest to say about his own profession. The circumstances 
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surrounding the bestowal of each of the seven honours which grace 
the title-page are described in detail, but the history of the Paris 
Peace Conference which Lord Hardinge attended throughout is 
dismissed in thirteen pages. It is indeed hard to believe that a man 
whose dispatches and minutes fill many pages of Gooch and 
Temperley’s British Documents can find so little to tell of all that 
he must have seen and heard in these years. The comparison with 
Mr. Nicolson’s life of his father is inevitable, and not at all flattering 
to Lord Hardinge. In his introduction to Lord Carnock Mr. Nicolson 
wrote: “The old diplomatist has not béen fairly treated by his 
posterity.” Mr, Nicolson’s own study almost persuades us that he 
is right, but Lord Hardinge’s reminiscences belie Mr. Nicolson’s 
persuasiveness. Here is lack of imagination in all its unattractive 
woodenness, unredeemed this time by sympathetic insight, and a 
narrowness of social sympathies, an ignorance of life outside the tiny 
circumscribed world of high politics. Together these qualities shed 
a harsh but revealing light on the limitations as well as the charm 
of that old diplomacy which belonged to the World before the 
Flood. ALAN BULLOCK. 


Early Greek Theology 


The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. By Werner Jaeger. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


Tuts book, from the learned author of Paideia, comes to testify 
once again to the “inexhaustible fascination ” 
Cornford once exclaimed in a lecture, the tantalising fragments of 
early Greek philosophy continue to exercise over all interested in 
the history of human thought about the world, its governance and 
its meaning for man. Until recently, to quote Cornford again, there 
was a tendency to write the history of philosophy “as if Thales 
had suddenly dropped from the sky, and, as he oumped the earth, 
ejaculated, ‘Everything must be made of water.”” This was to 
isolate the earliest rational cosmologists from their mental surround- 
ings in a way possible perhaps for scientists of nineteenth-century 
Western Europe but-scarcely thinkable for Greek lands of the sixth 
century B.c. It produced a healthy reaction, which itself, however, 
may have gone too far in deducing influence on the philosophers 
from Orphism or other mystical types of religion whose dissemina- 
tion is a known feature of sixth-century history. 

Such influence must remain in part hypothetieal, but we cannot 
do justice to the thought of the great Milesians if we leave out 
of account the element of “the divine” which each in one way or 
another admitted into his cosmogony. That this divin? element 
was no conventional concession to tradition is clear, for nothing 
could be farther from traditional and contemporary ideas of a god. 
For the philosophers the term implied first of all the attribution 
of life to the single primal mass out of which, in their view, the 
universe had evolved. This was no more than a necessary physical 
postulate, for to become a world the primal unity must change 
and move, and, since the possibility of an external moving cause 
had not yet been thought of, it must contain the power of motion 
in itself, which is equivalent to saying that it is alive. Yet once 
admit the concept of everlasting life, tantamount in Greek eyes to 
divinity, and other associations inevitably accrue. Words like “all- 
embracing ” and “all-governing” are applied to it, which, as’ the 
author reminds us, show an affinity with the language of contem- 
porary hymns ‘to the gods. 

Professor Jaeger discusses the content and influence of this philo- 
sophical divinity, first in the Milesians, with their flat denial of 
“the mythical,” then in the oracular Heraclitus, in Parmenides, who 
wrote in verse and attributed his original achievement in abstract 
logic to the pronouncements of a goddess seen in a vision, and in 
Empedocles, a triumphant proclaimer of mystical religious doctrines 
who yet was rationalist enough to construct a complex cosmology 
designed to escape the uncompromising logic of Parmenides. Xeno- 
phanes in particular emerges from these pages as a living and con- 
sistent human figure, whose onslaught on the popular gods was no 
atheistical tirade, byt an appeal for a new and purer religion. “No 
one can doubt that Xenophanes actually prays to his god” (p. 44). 
The question of the Orphics and their influence is treated with a 
wise moderation, exemplified in the words: 

“We should willingly dispense with the name if our critic will 
only acknowledge that this marks the first appearance of a 
new and extremely influential religious conception of the soul’s 
nature.” 

To sum up, questions often discussed are seen here in a new and 
truer perspective. It is not so much a question of the earliest 
philosophers having had their thought distorted or limited by 
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religious preconceptions: rather it is that, being by no means com- 
pletely blind on the religious side, yet at the same time worlds 
removed frum the unsatisfying conceptions of popular contemporary 
religion, they exercised, to a degree not commonly understood, a 
profound influence on the “ broad religious currents” of their age. 
The thesis is supported with a wealth of detailed argument, includ- 
ing a few points on which it would be a pleasure to engage the 
author in friendly combat. But this would be inappropriate here 
and could not affect the solid merits of the book. The work has 
been translated from a German original, and it is a duty to the 
translator to say that one is seldom conscious of the fact. 
KeitH GUTHRIE. 


The Problem of Meaning 


A Grammar of Motives. By Kenneth Burke. (Dennis Dobson. 30s.)- 


KENNETH BurKE is a distinguished American literary critic, The 
blurb of his new book claims that it “ may well establish an entirely 
new school of writers,” that it strikes “to the heart of the funda- 
mental problem of meaning . . . and re-examines semantics in the 
light of a fresh, vital approach.” During the last thirty years or so 
the study of meaning has been a fruitful field of research in 
philosophy and aesthetics, as witness the work of the logical positivists 
and of people like C. K. Ogden and I, A, Richards. I therefore had 
great hopes of a Grammar of Motives ; it sounded indeed like “an 
intellectual event of the first importance,” from which one would 
gain a clearer understanding of the linguistic foundations of literary 
and philosophical thought. 

After a first reading I found that I had gained nothing but a 
depressed stupefaction. I felt that the things Mr. Burke had to say 
must be important, since they were said in a highly intellectual 
manner and with a remarkable wealth of esoteric terminology, but 
unfortunately I had failed to discover what any of these things were. 
A second and more careful reading—for Mr. Burke has obvious 
claims to be taken seriously—has convinced me that, from this point 
of view at any rate, there is nothing to discover, It is, of course, 
easy to make a charge of obscurity and vagueness ; and it is always 
possible that the fault lies in the reader rather than the writer. But 
in this case the charge can, I think, be substantiated by showing that 
obscurity and vagueness are a logical (though unrealised) consequence 
of Mr. Burke’s method of approach to his theme. 

Having emphasised the inevitable ambiguity of words, Mr. Burke 
sets out to explore “the possibilities of linguistic transformation ” 
and to develop “linguistic resources.” In practice, this means not 
only that he examines innumerable variant meanings of the words 
connected with any subject he is discussing, but also that he uses all 
his Own important words as ambiguously as possible, without appar- 
ently noticing that the more he does this the less can we find out 
what he is getting at. (Incidentally, when he has stretched the 
meaning of a word about as far as even he thinks possible, he puts 
it in inverted commas or italics ; the book is freely sprinkled with 
words like “ substantially,” “monographic” and “ impersonality ” 
used in this half-apologetic, but nevertheless extremely obscure, 
manner.) Moreover, his method of discussing a subject (such as, for 
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example, the nature of constitutions or Keats’s equation of truth and 
beauty) is to say so much about it—and from so many different points 
of view—that he ends by having conveyed nothing usefully coherent, 
After all one cannot work out a thesis on a subject without selecting 
from the anarchy of possible statements only those which are relevant 
to some definable point or points of view. And Mr. Burke’s main 
thesis is a truism so all-embracing that it fails to suggest any points 
of view as being more relevant than any others. This truism con- 
sists in the twofold assertion, first, that practically every situation 
(together with statements about the situation) can be analysed in 
terms of five key-words—provided their meanings are allowed to be 
sufficiently vague (an Act is done by an Agent, through an Agency, 
in a setting or Scene, with a cause or motive or Purpose) and, 
secondly, that practically every situation can also be analysed in 
various other terms as well, since no one analysis of a situation is 
the only true analysis. 

Mr. Burke assumes that, when he makes an analysis in terms of 
his key-words, it tells us something new about the situation analysed. 
In particular, he claims that we can make illuminating comparisons 
between different kinds of philosophy by finding out which of the 
key-terms they emphasise ; that is to say, by fitting them into a new 
system of classification. But to my mind this new system is too 
elastically conceived to have any practical value. Indeed, Mr. Burke 
sometimes has to stretch the meanings of his key-terms so drastically 
before they will fit that he might just as well have used quite different 
unes—as he himself acknowledges on his penultimate page. 

For such reasons as these, I think A Grammar of Motives fails to 
clarify linguistic problems. On the other hand it succeeds admirably 
as an unco-ordinated series of reflections on philosophy, literature 
and the infinitely various ways in which words can be used. Though 
the task of following their lines of thought is rather like swimming 
through treacle, these reflections are usually very illuminating, 
especially when they deal with poetry. They should appeal particu- 
larly to those who have a taste for the Hegelian kind of dialectic. 
Such readers may even feel that they can detect a coherent thesis 
where I have merely found chaos. But I should be very surprised 
if any two people, when asked to describe this thesis precisely, found 
that their interpretations were the same. Mr. Burke’s esoteric 
ambiguities are the kind that can mean all things to all men—and 
each man can find in them the things he wants. 

RUPERT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS. 


Miching Mallecho 


Shakespeare’s Bawdy: A Literary and Psy@hological Essay and a 
Comprehensive Glossary. By Eric Partridge. (Routledge. Two 
Guineas.) 

Epitors, students and actors have long known that Shakespeare had 

a large and tolerant view of life, and that there are aspects of his 

work which need give no offence, though they are not for the drawing- 

room. They have not dwelt overmuch on his bawdy, for with a 

working knowledge of Elizabethan English it takes no very acute 

intelligence to find it. Nor has the general appreciation of Shake- 
speare been much impaired by their neglect. Now comes Mr. 

Partridge, no scholar but a lover of wit and words, to repair the 

omission. Ina bluff, hearty, wordy essay he underlines Shakespeare’s 

interest in the physical side of sex, and, to quote his own words, 

“being neither a pederast nor pedant,” he hopes to throw new light 

on a neglected aspect of Shakespeare’s character and art. He is at 

some pains to free Shakespeare from the implication of homosexuality. 

If anyone does think it worth his while to take that charge seriously 

he can hardly dismiss it by reading the Sonnets as mere formal exer- 

cises in a literary convention. Nor for his defence does he need to. 
Mr. Partridge gives us yet another romantic projection of Shake- 
speare, this time in pursuit of the unsterbliche Geliebte ; spirit- 
weary, mind-lorn, body-aching, longing for union with the woman 
who could bring him peace and bliss of perfect understanding. He 
never found that woman, that home, that peace. (Is there any real 
evidence that he did or didn’t ?) This Shakespeare of his is ex- 
tremely sexual by temperament, by observation and by practice ; at 
his wittiest when he is dealing with sexual matters, which are suffi- 
ciently varied “to satisfy the most exigently fanciful of lewdery 
lovers.” Yet he is no mere instinctive sensualist, but an intellectual 
voluptuary possessed of an exquisitely fastidious nature; and it is 
unlikely ‘that he consorted—except conversationally—with loose 
women. It is only by hearsay from the lowly among his female 
companions that he would know of certain aspects of the subject. 

We need paraphrase no further. Mr. Partridge’s richly coloured 

addition to the imaginary portrait-gallery has at least the novelty of 

wanting to eat its cake and have it. 
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“ A reasoned indictment of much of what passes for language 
study in the schools today. The true value of the book lies in 
the remedies that Mr. Duff advocates. . . . His case is based on 
the enlightened assumption that: the purpose of language is to 
make oneself understood. . . . Extremely stimulating.” — Times 
Educ. Supp. 
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A feature of the essay is a list of the plays classified according to 
their sexuality. “The Merchant of Venice is dirtier than most 
teachers think, but even so reasonably clean. Hamlet, though rather 
less bawdy than Othello, is much bawdier than Macbeth and approxi- 
mately as bawdy as Lear.” Antony and Cleopatra is surprisingly 
placed in a period of sex-nausea, yet catalogued as the “ world well 
lost for the riggish Egyptian reincarnation of Venus Aphrodite.” It 
is waste of time to argue the finer points of this shady grading when 
one fails to see the reason for such a list at all. Is it designed as a 
warning or an invitation ? 

In the glossary much space is devoted to words which require little 
or no explanation. Other than to eke out limited materials, is there 
any point in giving ribald, bashful, beget, lust, lover, etc.? Nor 
are the etymologies on a much higher plane. “ Relief—It. relievo ; 
L. relevare. ‘to raise; to lighten’: levis, ‘light (not heavy).’” 
Fairly obvious even to a beginner, for whom this expensive volume 
is clearly not designed. The simple facts are not always accurate. 
Twelfth Night is misquoted on p. 183; the fourth Sonnet is not 
addressed to a woman ; “ cwick” is a spelling unknown in normal 
Old English. Some light is thrown on obscure and disputed passages, 
but in the process of illumination the sens. obs. is discovered lurking 
round every corner—e.g., Antony’s “Egypt, thou knewst too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings ”; Malvolio’s “To 
bed, aye sweetheart, and I’ll come to thee ” ; Benedick’s badinage with 
Margaret “ Beatrice who I think has legs.—And therefor will come ” ; 
and Shallow “ ever in the rearward of the fashion.” In these instances, 
and in others like them, has anyone ever yet suspected a double 
entendre ? But, given thé right frame of mind, how easy is a bush 
supposed a bear. No parallel authority is quoted from contemporary 
sources ; the interpretation rests on the unsupported opinion of the 
compiler. And with that common-sense may well agree to differ. 

Indeed, Mr. Partridge hardly carries his method far enough, but 
the reader can apply it for himself. There are indeed no limits in 
this game of wishful interpreting, but there is a folly greater than 
Bowdler’s—the other way on. And at two guineas the rules are 
expensive, Joun Bryson. 


Background to Indian Art 
Indian Art. Edited by Sir Richard Winstedt. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Many of those who have written about the exhibition which recently 
opened at Burlington House have been at pains to point out that 
they know very little of Indian art, and have used this as an excuse 
for not tackling the real task of the critic—the assessment of the 
painting and sculpture as works of art. This attitude seems incom- 
prehensible. It is certainly regrettable. It is incomprehensible 
because any critic, professional or not, whose eyes have acquired a 
little sophistication in the art of seeing, could hardly find anything 
unfamiliar in the Indian idiom. It is regrettable bécause the general 
public may get the impression that Indian art is not to be under- 
stood by the average European without a tremendous effort of 
sympathy. A sympathetic study of Indian life and society, philo- 
sophy and religion, has great value. But it is not necessary for the 
appreciation of the paintings and sculpture in the galleries of 
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Burlington House. Their appeal is straightforward and requires no 
special adjustment. Anyone who likes European mediaeval sculp- 
ture will enjoy Indian sculpture. It is as easy to derive pleasure 
from the paintings of Gujarat and Western India as from the 
Winchester Bible or from the schools of Kangra and Chamba as 
from the school of Siena. 

This is not to say that many visitors to Burlington House, having 
assured themselves of the loveliness and appeal of the works there, 
will not wish to fit them into some-sort of chronological pattern, to 
know something more of the men who made them and of the condi- 
tions under which they worked. \ It is for this sort of reader that 
this book has been written. It does not deal with aesthetics or art 
criticism, but attempts merely to sketch the historical and economic 
background to Indian art, with special reference to the. organisation 
of the craftsman, his relations with his patron and the use to which 
the products of his skill were put. The summary of Indian history 
from the Indus civilisation of the third millennium B.c. up to the 
present day, by Professor H. G. Rawlinson, is comprehensive and 
useful. John Irwin discusses the development of sculpture from 
the interesting small figures found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa to 
the thirteenth-century schools of Mughal and Orissa. J. V. S. 
Wilkinson writes gracefully of Mughal and Bijapuri paintings and 
of the Rajput schools of the Hills and Plain. K. de B. Codrington 
‘gives a sympathetic account of Indian minor arts. It would be 
unfair perhaps in these days of austerity to complain of the illustra- 
tions, most of which had unfortunately to be drawn from English 
collections. But a map would have been useful. Altogether, a 
pleasant, unambitious little book. D. E. BARRETT. 
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Legendary Medicine 
Magic and Healing. By C.J. S. Thompson. (Rider. 15s.) 


THERE have been many definitions of magic, and Mr. Thompson, in 
the first paragraph of his most interesting and scholarly book, sug- 
gests that, although it lay outside religion in all the civilised states 
of antiquity, it was never regarded as a mere imposition. It was the 
supernatural relation for the individual as religion was for the 
country. That is no doubt generally true. But if one of its com- 
— was always drawn from the “more” than the official philo- 

phy of the day had dreamed of—from the “ beyond ” of the margins 
of contemporary science—another was surely derived from the 
“imaginer ” and at times the conscious “ make-believer” in homo 
Sapiens himself. That is why, in every community at all times, the 
magician has been regarded by the better educated few as something 
of a fraud ; and yet some residue of his so-called knowledge and of 
his actual practice has often in time come to be endorsed as valid, 
even by the most impartial scientist. If the demons of yesterday 
have turned out to be the bacteria or possibly the neuroses of today, 
some of the herbal preparations or incantations with which they 
were combated are still to be found, under other names, in the 
arsenals of medicine. 

Grotesque too, as some of the magician’s remedies now seem to 
us, their success can in many cases be accounted for. There are 
numerous maladies that disappear in the process of time, thanks to 
the internal resistances of the human body, but for whose cure the 
prescriptions given by the way—and this is often still true—get the 
credit. And this can be the only explanation of the long life enjoyed 
by many of the odd customs so carefully recorded by Mr. Thompson. 
The dispersal of warts, for instance, by the eating of three dandelion 
leaves on three successive nights may have been one of these. The 
Hampshire cure of whooping-cough by the drinking of new milk 
from a cup made of holly may have been another ; and so may the 
application of club-moss, in Cornwall, gathered on the third day of 
the. moon for diseases of the eye. 

But on the other hand there are others whose popularity is ex- 
tremely difficult to explain. As a remedy for toothache, the mere 
adjuration of a verbal charm, the touching of relics, the walking 
thrice round a churchyard, never thinking of a fox’s tail—recom- 
mended by Sir Thomas More—would surely, it would be supposed, 
soon have been found useless. So would the passing of a child 
through a hedge for the cure of hernia and the wearing of a particular 
kind of ring to cure epilepsy. Nevertheless, all these and a multitude 
of others, as Mr. Thompson tells us—with the authority of one who 
was a curator for many years in the Royal College of Surgeons—had 
a long life in various countries ; and it is curious to note how many 
of these practices, so stubbornly rooted amongst the peoples, came 
to receive, as it were, a Christian blessing. Forms of incantations 
to the older gods were modified by substituting the names of saints 
and apostles. The days of magic, prescribed for the use of various 
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ceremonies or applications, were altered to the holy days of the 
Church. And if most of these are a lesson in the unplumbable 
credulity of mankind, others are a reminder to us to be careful in 
too lightly dismissing them as the merest nonsense. In the infancy 
of our knowledge, for example, of cosmic rays who are we to be 
certain that some conjunction of stars may not have an effect on the 
human body? 

In any case Mr. Thompson’s book can be recommended as a 
fascinating guide to one of the lesser known but very real lanes of 
history, and specially to the owners and lovers of gardens. For, 
when they hav@ read it, their beds and borders will assume a new 
significance. They will learn that their laurels and rosemary were 
governed by the sun, whose metal was gold, and their mushrooms 
and melons by the moon, whose metaf was silver. Their poppies 
owed obeisance to Saturn and their foxgloves and columbines to 
Jupiter, to say nothing of their parsnips. The elders in their hedges 
cured dropsy and jaundice, and their cranesbill the gout. Their 
moon-daisies were good for insanity. Their lilies of the valley 
availed against apoplexy and their verbenas could do almost any- 
thing from defeating witches and curing the plague to obtaining lovers 
for their daughters. : H. H. BASHFORD. 


Mozart and the Stage 
Mozart’s Operas. By Edward J. Dent. (Oxford University Press. 16s.) 


PROFESSOR DeENT’s preface to the revised edition of his best-known 
book contains one surprising piece of information. The original 
edition which appeared in 1913 was, he telis us, a small one, and 
yet took many years to go out of print. He will, I think, be more 
fortunate this time. We are all Mozartians now, and many of us 
are conscious that we owe our conversion, or at any rate our con- 
firmation, to him. For the new edition he has made many altera- 
tions and additions, and “ has cut out large quantities of dead wood.” 
I think he might have spared the old first chapter on The Principles 
of Opera, which launched the reader on his course so entertainingly. 
He has replaced it by a learned survey of the fortunes (or mis- 
fortunes) of Mozart in the nineteenth century which, valuable as it 
is, makes so many points in such rapid succession that it becomes 
hard to see where the argument is tending. 

However, Professor Dent’s views on the nineteenth century are by 
now well known. That golden age of the prima donna did Mozart 
a grave disservice by assimilating his operas to works with which 
they had little in common, essential distinctions of style being con- 
founded in one generalised conception of “ grand opera.” Professor 
Dent writes at times as though the bad old days were still with us. 

“People who regard Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte and 
even Die Zauberflote as ‘grand operas’ simply do not know what 
they are talking about. If they had any understanding of Idomeneo 
they would be compelled to admit at once that the four popular 
operas are not only packed with trivialities, but that there are 
hardly any isolated numbers among them which could possibly 
ciaim affinity of style to that of Idomeneo. I write the word 
‘triviality’ with deliberation; Mozart’s trivialities, even those of 
Die Zauberfiéte, are his own, and they are appropriate enough to 
their situations as well as the delight of all who listen to them. 
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Even the most solemn numbers of Die Zauberflote would hardly 
have found a place in Idomeneo ; they breathe the atmosphere, not 
of classical tragedy, but of religious mysticism.” 

It is clear that Professor Dent is determined to knock some sense 
of style into us, even at the cost of paying Mozart himself some 
rather back-handed compliments. ~The lesson is reinforced by the 
detailed studies of the separate operas which form, as before, the 
main body of the book. Professor Dent emphasises throughout the 
place of the operas in contemporary musical history and the influence 
of the conventions within which Mozart had to work These in- 
cluded not merely the peculiar features of the different types of 
opera, but the relations then subsisting between the composer and 
the other members of the operatic partnership. Manager, librettist, 
orchestra and singers—Mozart had his strugg:es with them all, and 
they left their mark on his work. . 

Here Professor Dent has played the detective with conspicuous 
success. He has a keen eye for traces of compromise, of last-minute 
patchings-up and every sort of desperate remedy. Thus he was the 
first to detect that the second act of Don Giovanni must originally 
have ended with the sextet, and his conclusions, reached on purely 
musical grounds, have since been confirmed by the discovery of 
sketches for the continuation in the hand of no less a person than 
Casanova. The disorganisation resulting from this change is only 
one of many awkwardnesses that make “the opera of operas” the 
despair of all producers. Professor Dent himself always keeps the 
stage in view. No amount of fine music can console him for dramatic 
shortcomings. His enthusiasm for Idomeneo, his eloquent plea for 
which is one of the most notable features of the book, is tempered 
by the knowledge that there is small hope of its ever being satis- 
factorily performed. Concert performances are, he holds, “ the worst 
(surest?) way of confessing that an opera is no use for the theatre.” 
He has doubts even about Die Entfiihrung, whose delightfuj fresh- 
ness is generally felt to atone for the obvious weaknesses of its 
libretto. Perhaps even with Mozart it is as well to forget the stage 
at times. 

I hope that in his next edition Professor Dent will correct the 
date 1791, which still appears beneath his reproduction of the Lange 
portrait of Mozart. Since the rediscovery of the companion portrait 
of Constanze Mozart there can be no doubt that the correct date 
is 1782. And he ought also to amend his description of the theatre 
in which Die Zauberflote was first performed. The dimensions of 
the building and some details of its construction are now known, 
and it is misleading to describe it as “iitthe more than a wooden 
barn.” C. B. OLpMaN. 


A Home County 

Surrey. By Eric Parker. (Hale. 15s.) 

An established author, buttonholed by the editor of a series of 
county books and charged with writing one on Surrey (Suth, south, 
plus rice, realm, as in bishopric), would have to consider carefully 
how to do it. Mr. Parker must at any rate have been quite clear 
how not to do it. Nearly forty years ago he wrote the classic 
Highways and Byways in Surrey and he must somehow or other 
avoid covering again the ground so well covered then. He has, in 
fact, ayoided that completely. This is a completely different kind 
of book. Then he was giving the wayfarer in Surrey what the 
wayfarer in Surrey needed ; here he is free to follow his bent as he 
chooses. What his bent is most people know. One of the first authorities 
in England on birds and beasts and trees and plants, he writes of all 
of them as he has seen them in Surrey—though, often enough, it 
might as easily have been in Sussex or Hampshire. He is instruc- 
tive about the antiquities and the ancient industries of the country, 
but has little to say about its great houses and famous inhabitants 
or the derivations of the Friday Streets and Coldharbours. He tells 
of his own walks and drives, quotes (at rather undue length) from 
an old Surrey farm account-book of 1850, describes the Surrey soils, 
and the lakes and ponds of the county and devotes a chapter, on 
which rather more must be said, to The Pilgrims’ Way, which, as 
everyone knows, or thinks he knows, runs from Winchester to 
Canterbury over the Hog’s Back, over Merrow Down, over Ran- 
more Common and so on eastwards by Dorking and Reigate and 
beyond. Is not St. Martha’s Chapel one of the landmarks that 
authenticates the tale? All this you will find set out as accepted 
fact in the Highways and Byways book. All of it Mr. Parker now 
rejects in the light of later study. The argument can be no more 
than hinted at here. Briefly, pilgrimages to Canterbury date from 
the 12th century, but the first mention of a Pilgrims’ Way in Surrey 
is in 1804. Camden’s Britannia (1536) is completely silent about 
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any such thing. So is Aubrey’s Antiquities of Surrey (late 17th 
century). So is Cobbett’s Rural Rides, though it describes the very 


country through which the way was supposed to run. This 
iconoclasm will, no doubt, be challenged. Ancient legends die hard. 
But tribute at least must be paid to the sincerity of Mr. Parker’s 
recantation. 

As a whole he has given an individualistic picture of Surrey, 
telling of the county as he has seen it in peace and war, in rain 
and shine. His book is full of natural history, by no means all of 
it peculiar to this particular county. It is discursive, deliberately 
unsystematic and contains rather too much quotation of other 
writers—George Bourne, for example. It rather supplements the 
Highways and Byways Surrey—as it was clearly meant to—than 
supersedes it. H. W. H. 


Parson in the Country 
The English Country Parson. By William Addison. (Dent. 16s.) 


Tue fortunes and status of the country parson have varied consider- 
ably. In the eighteenth century clerical subalterns without influ- 
ence had a poor time. The average payment to a curate was 
£30-£40 a year. 
“Indeed, on ev’ry Sabbath-day 

Through eight long miles he took his way, 

To preach, to grumble, and to pray ; 

To cheer the good, to warn the sinner, 

And, if he got it—eat a dinner.” 
To be an incumbent in possession of a good living or livings was a 
different story. Parson Woodforde, for example, lived very com- 
fortably, not to say amply, and his daily memoranda of food con- 
sumed on his establishment form not the least entertaining part of 
his diary. The quantity and quality of the viands make astonishing 
reading in these days of austerity. 

In the eighteeenth century the star of the squirearchy was in the 
ascendant, while improved methods of agriculture increased the 
value of the parson’s glebe and tithe. Even the country parson began 
to wear a wig, as we may see from the pictures by Rowlandson and 
Hogarth reproduced as illustrations in this volume. As for tle lzity, 
they were determined to be comfortable in church—at least those 
who could afford it—installing commodious box pews, sometimes 
equipped with sofas, tables and fireplaces, these last being a useful 
asset in an unheated building where services and sermons were Icng 
and tedious. To fortify the family from the hall sherry and b:scuits 
might be served during the sermon, for the parson, unless perched 
in a three-decker pulpit, had an imperfect view of his congregation. 

The heyday of the country parson was probably the Victorian 
epoch, when large vicarages were inhabited by men of good educa- 
tion, adequate incomes and sound social connections. They were 
contented to remain where they were, and brought up large fan-ilies 
which usually turned out well. Somersby rectory, for instance, “ was 
a typical crowded Victorian rectory when occupied by Dr. Tennyson, 
his gentle wife, their seven sons, four daughters, servants, and occa- 
sional visitors.” Baring Gould, author of Onward Christian Soldiers, 
was both squire and parson, born in 1834 and dying in 1924, felix 
Opportunitate mortis, “ before the disruption of the society he had 
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known was fully realised.” Marrying a Yorkshire mill-girl for whom 
he had arranged an adequate education, he brought up a lively and 
devoted family of fourteen. “Rarely can there have been a happier 
marriage.” His life of Hawker of Morwenstow pictures a man of 
outstanding character and vigour, and his Cornish flock were as wild 
as the man who ruled them—smugglers, cliff-climbers, wreckers, 
Hawker it was who, in 1843, introduced harvest festivals, now 
popular with Nonconformists and church-people alike. 

Some of the North Country parsons of a century and more ago 
were men of sfrong individuality, and Mr. Addison gives entertain- 
ing accounts of them. William Sewell, vicar of Troutbeck f:om 
1827 to 1869, farmed his own glebe and rode to hounds. When his 
parish clerk suggested a prayer for rain, “It’s nae use, Tommy,” he 
replied, “es long as t’wind’s i’ this quarter.” Such men were as 
good at market as in church, if not better. Robert Walker, curate 
of Seathwaite for sixty-seven years, figures in Wordsworth’s Excur- 
sion. With an income of £17 a year and a large family, he offered 
hospitality every Sunday to worshippers who had come in from 
outlying farms. The village church served also as the school-house, 
and the devoted parson would teach there five days a week and ask 
for no money in return; any contributions were voluntary. 

Some of the old-style Evangelicals were sturdy types. William 
Grimshaw, who preceded Patrick Bronté at Haworth, while the psalm 
was being sung “ would go out with a whip in his hand to see if any 
of his flock were idling about the churchyard, the village. street, 
or the Black Bull. If he found any he drove them into church before 
him.” Men would jump out of the public-house windows and run 
off when they saw the parson coming. Congratulated on his “ Gospel 
ministry ” Grimshaw _replied, “ No, no, Sir, don’t flatter them ; they 
are most of them going to Hell with their eyes open.” Such methods, 
perhaps, would not work very well today, and the village parson has 
to cultivate the virtue—if it be one—of tact. ; 

Mr. Addison has chosen a rich theme, and has produced a most 
interesting and entertaining volume which any benevolent church- 
warden might well present to his parish clergyman. 

J. C. Harpwick. 


Marxism and the Atom 
The Struggle for the World. By James Burnham. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


The Struggle for the World is argued belligerently from beginning 
to end in a series of generalisations which the author never tires of 
reiterating. But the desperate urgency with which he writes is 
eventually confusing. Russia, with the atom-bomb at her disposal, 
may well threaten Western civilisation with extinction, but we ask 
for a moment’s pause before we accept his only alternative to a 
Soviet-dominated world and find ourselves rushed into a “ world- 
empire” led by a United States in sole enjoyment of atomic pro- 


duction. The complexity of the factors involved must make us 
suspicious of “only alternatives,’ however noisily they may be 
proclaimed. 


Starting, correctly enough, with the assumption-that a balance 
of power never attains equilibrium, but is usually an arms race 
leading finally to conflict, Mr. Burnham claims that, today, such 
a race must leave the United States and the U.S.S.R. as the eventual 
protagonists. Ultimately, therefore, since the Communists’ aim is 
world power, America must fight, not only for her own survival, but 
in defence of freedom itself. She must be prepared to lead the world 
in an anti-Communist crusade in which she alone has the use of the 
atom-bomb, The reason for such a single-handed exercise of power 
he bases on a complete contempt for any form of world government 
of equals and consequently for the United Nations. He fails to see, 
however, that peace may possibly be forwarded by those members of 
the United Nations who could form a “ Little Assembly ” with enough 
common purpose to make internationalism work. Europe may be 
divided, but she is not splintered. Again, from the very nationalism 
that he sees as the most surprising feature of resistance to Nazism, 
there can arise an opposition to Communism that will wax or wane, 
not in proportion to coercion from the Soviet Union, but to the 
material aid she can give to her intended satellites ; and recent events 
have shown that there can be little of this at the moment. Here 
American aid “ without strings ” will do more to convince the world 
of America’s good intentions than his remedy of “ several thousand 
young United States officers [going] with the planes to give instruc- 
tions in their use to Turkish soldiers.” 

Mr. Burnham repeats his thesis even when it becomes necessary 
to examine the dangers to freedom that may arise from unquestioned 
American supremacy. By now, however, his argument has begun 
to flag. How this American-led federation would develop “is a 
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ACROSS A 13. Propitious. (10.) d 
Father takes in a mixed number. (8.) 15. Sailor behaving like a knight? (8.) 


Mine host seems to have been to the 
beauty parlour. (8.) 
6.) Given up. (8.) 
9. Aren’t all the ‘six balls bowled yet? 19 “La Belle Dame sans Merci Hath 
(8.) - os in —— 4 | 1%) 
: , : , . It flows round me and I. . 
10. This page was Fenimore Cooper's § 1° Deduces that this is the sound way 


é. ‘ 
S. “We are laid In body, and 16. 
become a living soul ” (Wordsworth). 17 





1. ne. \ S$? (8.) to dress in cold weather? (6.) 
12. er -~ angels. (6.) - 
M4. right teration in a gun wi 
clarify matters. (10.) SOLUTION TO 
18. The right alms-giver to raise the CROSSWORD 


circulation. (5, 5.) 

22. The fruit is in rain. (6.) 

23. Very old indeed geologically. (8.) 

. Italian advance. (6.) 

25. It may become absolute in Latin 
construction. (8.) 

26. Tendencies. (6.) 


27. Footfalls in the glass. (8.) 


DOWN 


1. Two gundogs or two-dogs gun? (6.) 

2. The Severn seems to be suffering 
from a slight agitation. (6.) 

3. Would one expect a red cow to do 
this when tied up? (6.) 

4. Leo in Crete (anag.). (10.) 

6. Quiet period for support. (8.) 

7. Performance between the acts. (8.} 

8. 


engagement one has 
(8.) 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 16th 
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The winner of Crossword No, 456 is: C. M. SavaGE, Esq., 3 Solent 
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question not to be decided in advance. If the direction might be 
towards a tyrannous despotism on the part of the jnitially favoured 
nation, there is no reason to rule out a development in a quite 
opposite direction.” Having assumed previously that possession of 
the atom-bomb would mean absolute mastery, he is now content to 
call it preponderance “on the one narrowly military level,” and goes 
on to give, as a “third ironic protection of liberty the unwillingness 
of the United States to rule the world.” For a nation whose con- 
stitution is made up of a system of checks and balances springing 
from a fundamental suspicion of human motives this is a somewhat 
naive assumption. Mr. Burnham calls himself a realist, but his out- 
look generally is far from realistic. He accuses the Communist of 
seeing the world as absolutely divided by Communism, but gives little 
impression himself of regarding that division as anything but rigid, 
for, although one of the leading American ex-Communists, he makes 
little allowance for anyone else being able to reject the Marxist myth. 
He therefore fails to see that, in world politics, few facts are final, 
and reduces the whole problem to one of eventual conflict. 
M. W. WooptTuorre. 


A Good Story 
Robert Louis Stevenson. By Lettice Cooper. (Home and Van Thal. 6s.) 


WHEN you compare the men of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries you notice, with the increased seriousness of the Victorians, 
an increased interest in and reversion to the nursery. What hap- 
pened was a divorce between gaiety and everyday life. They found 
gaiety unbecoming in serious men, but natural and right in children. 
When they left the high tone and descended to the light and the 
familiar, they were surprisingly changed and immature. I feel this 
particularly about Stevenson. 

As a novelist Stevenson presents no difficulties. He is not in 
need of a revival, nor does he suffer from an inflated reputation. 
He is widely read by everyone who likes well-written, well-told 
stories of adventure, and will probably continue to be read until 
English has so changed that the difficulty of understanding him is 
greater than the pleasure he gives. His life, which was a strange 
ont, should catch the imagination, too. He travelled widely for his 
health, and died in Samoa, the honorary chieftain of a tribe. He 
quarrelled with his father and adored him. His wife was a divorced 
woman and already a grandmother when he married her. He was 
delicate, romantic and charming. 

But that is all. “‘ Be good, don’t cry when you fall down, be 
kind to others.’ His philosophy was no philosophy at‘all,” says 
Miss Cooper. “He was never deeply disturbed about the meaning 
of the universe.” In spite of his good writing he is not a very 
interesting man. But Miss Cooper has done such an excellent piece 
of work; has judged the limitations of her subject so nicely, that 
her book is a pleasure to read. Her style is simple. She has all the 
important facts, but they are not crowded. She estimates Stevenson’s 
position as a novelist with precision, but without grandeur or 
partiality. Anyone who wants to know about Stevenson can do so 
with enjoyment in two hours. PHILip TROWER. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
For the majority of investors 1947 was a reasonably satisfactory year. 
The best level for industrial Ordinary shares, it is true, was reached 
in January, and at December 31st the Financial Times index number 
was standing about 8 per cent. below that peak. In the meantime, 
however, share prices have been much lower, and in the past two 
months a gradual recovery movement has been gathering strength, 
What lies ahead? Few market observers would pretend to hold a 
really confident view. Let me list what I judge to be the main 
credits and debits. On the right side are the increasing, if not yet 
conclusive evidence of improvement in coal output and the promising 
prospect for steel. It is also decidedly to the good that the balance 
of payments problem, although far from being solved, is at last being 
tackled. Add to those factors the prospect of Marshall aid in the 
spring, a state of world demand which promises to provide a powerful 
support to selling prices over a wide field for a long time to come 
and the weight of money seeking investment and you have a basis 
for a hopeful view of the share markets. 

What are the black spots? First, the possibility that British 
industry will fail to attain its export targets and that another crisis 
of the pound will follow in spite of American aid. Next, that in his 
anxiety to damp down inflationary pressures Sir Stafford Cripps will 
make a really brutal attack on the Ordinary share investor as such 
through a heavy increase in the Profits Tax in April. Finally, thar 
sellers’ markets will dry up and world trade contract through 
currency troubles. That is the market problem as I see it. My own 
view? That neither the best hopes nor the worst fears will be 
realised and that 1948 will prove a reasonably good year for investors. 
But I reserve the right to change my mind! 

GILT-EDGED POSER 

Before these notes are published the terms will have been 
announced of the new British Transport stock, the medium of com- 
pensation for stockholders in the railways. Unless there is some 
dramatic change in conditions in the gilt-edged market from those 
ruling as I write, the new stock can scarcely fail to be a 3 per cent. 
long-dated issue, priced at par. I base that inference on the current 
quotation for 3 per cent. Saving Bonds, 1965-75, which are the 
nearest comparable Government security. There has been signi- 
ficant support from official quarters for this stock during the past 
few days around rorj. Allowing for the accrued interest in the 
price, the yield to redemption is a shade under 3 per cent. This 
implies that the Government would be honouring its bond with 
home rail investors if it offered the new Transport stock on terms 
giving the same return. Whether at the start of dealings British 
Transport stock will command its full par value in the market is 
another question, though there will doubtless be many would-be 
sellers who may depress the price a point or so under par at least 
for a time. Such an outcome is clearly reflected in the discounts 
on take-over prices at which home railway stocks can still be bought 
within forty-eight hours of the actual exchange taking place. In 
my view, this gap will be proved in the event to have been unduly 
wide. 

° A GOOD COLLIERY SHARE 


Investors in search of reasonable safety in the New Year, with 4 
prospect of some appreciation of capital, might well consider the “A” 
shares of the Tredegar Iron and Coal Company. These shares are of 
£1 denomination, but only 14s. paid up, and are now quoted around 
14s. As the colliery assets passed to the Coal Board on January Ist, 
1947, there can be no question of any further call on the shares 
being made. On the contrary, it seems certain that when the com- 
pensation figure from the Government has been fixed and paid over 
this company’s capital will be repaid. Taking the book value of 
£2,600,000 for the assets vested in the Coal Board and allowing for 
the other assets and liabilities, there is strong evidence that the 
pay-out value will be substantially higher than the current market 
quotation. Meantime, the income position is distinctly satisfactory. 
In each of the past two years the dividend has been 9 per cent. and 
for the year to March 31st, 1947, this distribution was consistent with 
an increase im the carry-forward from £101,472 to £140,544. The 
interim income to be received in the next year or two while the com- 
pensation figure is being assessed will probably involve some reduc- 
tion in dividend, but there should be enough revenue available to 
cover a substantial payment to shareholders. For their yield and 
capital appreciation prospects the shares should turn out a worth- 
while investment 
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FAMILY MEN UNDER AGE 45 


Your responsibilities are great. A considerable 
Fund would be required to provide your widow 
with £250 a year free of tax until the time you 
would have reached the age of 65, followed by a 


substantial annuity for the remainder of her life. 


THE STANDARD FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


solves this problem for less than £60 a year at 

age 24 rising to £93 a year at age 44. Other 

amounts may be obtained at a proportionate 
cost. 


This type of policy can be granted only to male 
lives in good health whose ages do not exceed 45 


Write forfull particulars to :— 


THE 


STANDARD LIFE 


——_- ASSURANCE COMPAN Y—— 
Established 1825. Assets £48,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE : 3, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London Office: 3, Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. 15a Pall Mall, S.W.lI. 
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YOUR » 3 iS ‘- 
‘NEW YEAR'S GIFT i. 
WILL CHANGE TEARS TO SMILES 


OUR GENERAL FUND IS IN DEBT TO THE 
EXTENT OF £40,000—WILL YOU HELP? 


Gifts gratefully received by the 
Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, 0.B.E. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDRENS SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS & STRAYS) 


|} OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 
Bankers : Barclays Ltd. 
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CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help. 
The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
YOU help this sad case ? 
cal 


CANCER SUFFERER—No. 47678. Poor woman (43), prognosis 
hopeless. Husband has to lose much working time in order 
to look after her. Needs transport and special nourishment. 


Please will 


This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
tarnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions and receives no grant from the State. 


Hon, President: HH, PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. Tel. 





First you listen, then— YOU FIND YOURSELF 
SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE of your choice 


Post this coupon for the Free Book which tells you about Linguaphone. You just 
listen to the voices of expert native teachers on your gramophone and follow in the 
key book the printed words. Soon you 
begin speaking, reading and writing fluently. 


LINGUAPHONE 


Courses in 21 languages including 
French, German, Spanish 
Dept. U.5) : 


~ 


: To THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ( DS U.5), = 

. 207, Regent Street, London, : 

: Please send me, post free, your 26- —%, am : 

: Linguaphone and details of the Week's Free Trial : 
Offer 
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| An Annuity 


will offset reductions 


. ss 

in interest rates 

For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 7°) the gross income for 
life from an annuity & over 10% of the purchase money. 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 








Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 








19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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HEALTH HORIZON 


January issue includes : 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
X-RAYS IN DIAGNOSIS 

WHAT BLOOD TRANSFUSION 
MEANS TO ME 


With six illustrations 
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Five Shillings for four issues 


Tavistock House North, 
Tavistock Square, W.C. 1 


y = moentawerte) 
O/O °/, FREE OF TAX 


24% free of tax, £4. 1.10 for every 

£100! — a safe, remunerative and 

easily realisable investment for savings. 
The tax is borne by the Society. 


Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 
WASTINGS AND 
EAST SUSSEX 
Suitoing society 
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Short Story 
Writing 


The scope for the short story writer is wide 
and varied. if you have literary aptitude you 
can be trained to work ideas into plots and 
make stories of them which editors would 
be glad to buy. 

There is a short cut to successful story 
writing—the Regent way. in a fascinating 
Course, conducted by post, the literary 
aspirant is shown how to get plots, how to 
construct them, how to write dialogue, and 
how to sell MSS. 

Write now to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85K), Regent House, Palace Gate, 
Lendon, W.8, for a free prospectus. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
Price Sixpence 
WINTER, 1948 

Contents Include 
The Changing Role of the 
British Student, by Prof. D. W. 


Brogan; The University in 
Central Europe, by K. R. 
Stadler; B.B.C. Culture: 


Tonic or Bromide? by L. C. 
Lloyd ; The Story of Pakistan, 
by Nazim Ahmed ; 
and other articles, together with reviews 
of outstanding books, and illustrations 

from many places. 

For informative and readable articles 
on matters of interest and importance 
to the University, to all who are 
interested in ‘‘ the challenge of our 
time,”’ and to all who want to know 


more about life in other lands, 
ISS REVIEW is unrivalled. 
Order your copy now, either 


through your bookseller or from the 
publisher, 59, Gloucester 
London, W.|. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 
FUEL CRISIS AND INCREASED DUTY 











Tue forty-fourth annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was held on 
December 22nd in London, Sir Edward Baron, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: During the first few months of 
the period under review, our production and sales continued to maintain 
and even surpass the high level achieved at the close of the previous 
year, despite the ever-present difficulties regarding supplies of materials 
for packing and wrapping. 

However, the fuel crisis came upon’ us without warning, and, in 
common with most other manufacturers in London, we were forced 
to cease production entirely for three whole weeks.» The next blow 
which befell us was the unprecedented increase in the tobacco duty last 
April. This was a staggering imposition and its effect was both immediate 
and far reaching. 

To meet the trend of consumer demand we reintroduced a brand 
which some years ago had a wide.popularity and a great reputation for 
high quality. I refer to Turf which, in its new form, selling at 10 for 
ls. 3d., not only maintains its former reputation but I venture to say 
challenges comparison with any other cigarette in the same class. 
demand for Craven “ A,” Craven Plain and Piccadilly No. 1 continues 
at a reasonably satisfactory level taking all the circumstances into account. 

Our overseas trade continued at a most satisfactory level until certain 
countries, especially those in the sterling areas, became involved in 
economic difficulties similar to our own. At first the tendency was to 
place wholesale restrictions upon imports, but I am glad to say that wiser 
counsels have since prevailed and in some instances cigarettes and tobacco, 
among other semi-essentials, can now be shipped in limited quantities. 

We are very pleased at being able to maintain the dividend for the 
year at 35 per cent. as well as increasing our carry-forward, and inciden- 
tally our working capital, by a further £182,000. The fact that our 
financial position remains unimpaired, and is, in fact, stronger than 
twelve months ago, gives us additional cause for satisfaction. 

I trust that you will be satisfied with what has been accomplished. We 
know our products are first class, our relations with our employees were 
never better and our financial position is extremely sound. This com- 
bination, therefore, gives us confidence to meet and overcome the present 
difficult time. 

The report was adopted. 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


EXPANSION IN ALL SECTIONS 











THE eighteenth annual general meeting of The Decca Record Company, 
Limited, was held on December 31st in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., the chairman, said that the balance 
from trading account amounted to £186,062, compared with £131,286 for 
the previous year. The total dividend was again 112} per cent., less tax. 

The Ministry of Transport had given official approval for the use of the 
Decca Navigator as an aid to navigation, and since the last meeting 
contracts for the fitting of 400 ships had been concluded. Ships of the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Netherlands Navy had been fitted, and regular 
use was being made of the system by the Port of London Authority, 
Trinity House, and the General Post Office, for submarine cables. 

At the second International Marine Conference last April, the system 
had been unanimously approved by 32 nations Of almost equal import- 
ance was the decision at the International Telecommunications Union 
Conference to reserve radio frequency allocations for the navigator for 
Europe and other parts of the world. 

The Danish Government had adopted the system and a chain of 
stations was now in course of erection in Denmark by a Danish subsidiary. 
A Danish survey chain had been satisfactorily erected in Greenland, and 
a contract had been secured from the Swedish Government for a similar 
hydrographic chain. The problem of lane identification had been 
successfully overcome. 

The French air authorities had made tests with a total of 1,500 
hours flying time, and the results were considered most satisfactory. 
Air France had used the system on the Paris-London air routes for 
the last three months, The equipment was understood to have operated 
faultlessly. 

They believed that before the end of next year the Decca Navigator 
system would have been adopted by all progressive British and Euro- 
pean air lines operating in Western Europe. ; 

Gramophone record sales had shown a considerable expansion, and 
they were making every effort to increase their already large export 
trade. Records were being shipped to U.S.A. 

Expansion had continued in all sections since March 31st, turnover 
being greatly in excess of that for the corresponding period last year. 








That improvement would be reflected in the accounts for the current 
year. They had declared a first interim dividend of 20-5/6th per cent., 


Place, | less tax, and intended to pay a second interim in April. 


The report was adopted. 
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Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 
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clean cases, but they regret they cannot 30th—-February 2nd. The Economic Position pon A in ae on the a 
— supply new covers at present.—Heat & Son, of Britain in 1948. Subjects: Britain and Lg ay coat an serving with the BBC, 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. the Marshall Plan; The Problem of Coal; pt aine an oo? OFFICER, 
AA EAL'S wish to buy antique furniture | Britain’s Financial Policy: The Production | Proadcasting House. ond a LAr For 
or furniture of their own manufac- Target: Cam we achieve it? Speakers will pm | - —- é am a poses 
2981 ture. Will owners in the London area include ae Lord Hyndley, G.B.E., The t a a a feted a ing date fei the = pt 
ease send full particulars to Heal & Son, | Lord Layto Cc. H. Frank Paish Esq. | - B fran oy — a is three 
(A) 96, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. The course assembles Friday evening and | PO\tlopes should bee Kea’ his insertion 
's sh to buy old-fashioned disperses wey | Monday morning In- Birmingh aN a tle "Spt Education— 
os Quilts in ‘good condition, particularly |- clusiv: fee—£3.3.0. Applica ‘on for enrol- UREAUCRACY DARREL m tb) 
cin's those of Patchwork Tufted, Hand quilted | ment should be made to the Bursar, ; enked br D ut respons le 
Checkered Plaids, or those made up of | Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. Telephone: a Seer ‘in meen a as e gg MN. 
A) Old Brocades.—Will ownefs please send | Little A es 3191. admini: > ve. u —- — ic | 
description to Hea & Son 196, Tottenham | InprvipvaL TUITION FOR experience. ongenia ome or gi 
= Court Rd.. W.1 + He, —Advice without fee or | Salary. H.P. BM/DNAC, W.C.1 
MAGINE whole grilled almonds, whole obligation. Special courses for Home, Civil, ] ING a> SCHOOL BIRMING. 
menonne toasted hazel nuts, almond brittle—in Foreign Service University Entrance. _— The post of HEAD MASTER © 
fact, all the most delicious centres of Higher School Certificate, etc. Separate this school —— vacant from Ist oon 
eee. which you can possibly think. Now coat establishment for boys under fifteen. ber. -— and t TF age hy or 
them with rich smooth chocolate and there Visiting tutors can a arranged.—Davies’s, tions 7 ne ~~ for this ap nt 
P you have them, those irresistible “‘ Harley’ | 54, Hyde Park Gate S.W.7. WES. 6564. a yee ‘andidates, Bas _—— be = -- es 
ragees, 4s. 4d. per Ib. from all good con- AVIES, LAING” and DICK, 7. Holland of some ao 8, yA, K ng 
fectioners and stores—-when available. A Park, W.11.—Individual tuition for ore. request to = oe teen cop’ _* 
—— product of J. H. Newman anv Co., Ltp., examinations. Navy Special Entry, Army their applications and of not more than 
128/134, Baker Streei, London, W.1 Entrance (new scheme). ist M.B., Higher three testmonials on or before 14th 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt. torn and and School Certificates, London Matricula. February, 1948 to the undersigned, from 
moth-eaten garments, invisibly mended tion. University Entrance and Scholarships. whom forms of application ong Surther 
in two weeks, laddered stockings in three Tel.: Park 7437. particulars may be se T wo 
days. Call or send, marking damage.— OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &¢ meneing salary of the t wi ¥ 
eee a ow "Ent Po A.B Be tO tte) Be a cremente of 250. to & maximum of £3,000 
St.. W. is A. 5 . rt ' 
T LTD., well known LL.B., B.D. Degrees and Diplomas. per annum. A Head Master’s House is 
NITBAK SERVICE, LTD... opened a Moderate Fees  instalments.—Prospectus ae! ye —_. free. There are no aaa 
retail branch Burns, tears and moth from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D., - te B.93 — the School. Cc. = ao es 
damages repaired in 7 days. Laddered WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) ping Edward's Scheo Edgbaston r 
Stockings in 3 days, Send mark damage AY AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Road, Birmingham 15. ae 
Clearly) or cal! 4; Dxtord St., London, W.1 57. Duke Street W.1 MAY. 6626-7. RS. CA ——-7 tra - — 
is (Tottenham Ct. end). NV ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL.—Six Open Highfield, Harbledown, anterbury, 
er AYFAIR MAID sells model gowns on 4) Scholarships (one for Music), value will take a few children under 5 for long 
id eg without = Altera- £80 to £40, are offered in June to boys or short periods. 
Derby St.. Cur under, 14.—Particulars from the Heap- OSTAL agents required by largest 
au Me BEDSTEADS REPAIRS. —Heal’s MASTER, Monkton Combe School, near Bath. Fountain Pen Repair Service on South 
can now undertake repairs to metal ENDLEY CENTRE OF ADULT EDUCA- coast. Skilled mechanics. _ = 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses. TION. The 1948 programme, including ences. Pens returned My = st — 
a & Son 196 Tottenbam Court Rd., as the axe. Paycholosy. P= k write = wt, * a, » ° € 
A. r ural England, Curren airs, Architec- 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on ture, Drama and Ballet, is now available 4 HOLIDAY PELLOWSHIP * invites 
3 gum Worry trom any Photograph, Moderate | trom Tus Secustaat, Feniley Manor, Tring, | © 00tur. Gpndidates ahead have © goed 
” ee. Specimens sent.—J., 28 orley erts ECRE 
Parbold, Lancs. TUDY short-story technique by rapid knowledge of domestic science, be a PURELY PERSONAL 
Pure White > .. ——. 16 a4 postal —. — a = rienced in Dowsve had sduinistrative 
- Panels: each panel 1 yd. at base, taper- ticulars an ree sson offer.—Box 28! ° ’ t 
ng to 1 in. at top and 2 yds. 12 ins, long. | "EYRAINING FOR PRODUCTION.—An In- | experience. The Eo per annum. AD x. AN you BEAT THE yo - 
"Bara. 35s.. } Para 65s.. whole Para. 120s. | tensive Practical Course for Firms’ train- not be less than per enn aanee a. if it’s the one on a 4 
w Cream Cambric Parachutes: 12 panels ing Officers and Instructors in techniques tions, (marked ‘“* persona pes yt ve = Cigar (1/6. each). 
- each panel 20 ins. at base. tapering to2 ins. | for training Supervisory Grades and qualifications, i y yy te a Aw 
at tep and 60 ins. long. Whole Parachute | Operatives: 24th Feb. to 19th March.— quired should pees _— va Gimeat North 
25s. oe, 412 Satisfaction or money Apply: HEWITT AND PARTNERS, Industrial on Holiday Fe = ip, NWS nat beter 
" { back .— Con Lip. (Dept. 281). 174. | Training Consultants, 17, Nottingham St., | Way. Hendon, Lon on, a on 
_ Btoke p ‘Church St.. Londen. N16 } W.l ‘ than the first post on 22a y, b 
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SECRETARY (Lady) highly qualified 
experienced, accustomed responsibility, 
pe tires post. Salary not less than £500.— 
ly Box 302A 
Ly nivensizy OF BIRMINGHAM— 
Facutty or Commerce & Soctat Scrence 
invited for the following 
(Grade II) oF 
ADMINISTRA- 


U'cour are 
appointment : —LEcTURER 
ASSISTANT LecTURER IN PusLic 
The person appointed will be give 





TION 

salary and grade according te = ation 
and experience. Salary Sc Lect 
Grade _ Ila— £750-850; Lect: rer * Grade IIb 
£ 600-750; Lecturer Grade Ilc— £ 550-600 
Assist«.nt Lecturer, £400-500. The post is 


open equaly to men and women applicant s. 


Further particulars may be obtained fro a 


the unders'rned, to whom three copies of 
applications with copies of not more than 
three tc ‘imonials and names of twe 
referees "u be sent not later than 
14th Feb ry, 1948. No spore application 
form i. sssued G RTON, Secretary 
The University, Edmund ‘street, Birming- 


am, 
YNIVERSITY, OF LONDON. Applications 
are invited for the post of Director or 
DerPartMEeNT oF EXTRA-MuRAL STUDIES, 
which will become vacant on Ist August, 
948. In makin the appointment, due 
consideration will be given to academic 
qualifications, administrative experience and 


THE 


titerest in the field of adult Couents on 
Salary not less than £1,250 plus 
superannuation and family a _ ances 


Furtber particulars will be supplied on re- 
quest. Applications stating age, qualifica- 
tions, experience, etc., accompanied by two 
testimonials and the names of two persons 


to whom reference may be made, a 
be sent to the aa, ol an last 
London, Senate ae. W.C.1., not late 
than 7 February, | 
EXHIBITIONS 
sae ~ GALLERIES. Davies Street. 
W.1.—Pourth Exhibition, Primitive 

ast Ancient Benin Daily, 10-6. Sats. 
10- 

OYLES ART 


GALLERY.—Ukrainian 
Folk Art from Slave Labour Camp: 
and ae. Ae, ® = diy. until 10 Jan. 
cine 
Gauieny JABE, "6. 
wl. Christmas of 
Poboters, | Fr) and Flowers from £5. 
D TER Paintings, early English 
Water ,-—* and Modern Decora- 
tive Pointing at ‘s, 196, Tottenham 
Court Rd.. ol. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


YRITERION.—Whi. 3216. Evgs. 7.0, 

Tues., Sat, 2.30. HAPPY AS LARRY. 
Irish Comedy Melodrama. Mercury 
Theatre Success 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
| ECTURE Readings by Bocmene J pooaens; 
I * Leicn Hunt Jan. 8th, 











) p*yonegoer 
SOUTH DEV 





Jan. 15th, 7.30. 59, Gloucester Place, Wil. 
Ty xivensiry COLLEGE LONDON.— 
Public lunch hour lectures on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays from 1.15 to 2 p.m. in the | 
ANATOMY THEATRE (Entrance Gower Street). 
Admission free 22 Jan.—‘' Some Factors | 


in Architecture, " Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 

Jan.—** Geography and Planning. Pr 
B. Fawcett. 79 Jan The Bases of 

French Politic sa” De. . Cobban. 


5 Feb 
Linguistics,"’ Prof. 
Feb.—** Modern Botany,’ 
Pearsall. 17 Feb Sianificance ‘of Phone- 
tics,’ Prof. Daniel Jones. Feb.— 
“The Structure of Solids,’ 1 
Lonsdale a4 Feb. “* Anthropologica! 
Analysis of “Social Change,” 

Forde. 26 Feb.—‘‘ Some G _ a 
in the British Museum, ” Prof. Ashmole. 
2 Mar.—‘‘ The Brain and its Functions,” 
Prof. J. Z. Young. 4 Mar. —** eolosy— 
Preliminary to Planning,” Prof. 5. 
Hollingworth. Mar.—"** Applications | ot 
Micro-Waves,”" Prof. H. E. Bar) 

ll Mar.—'‘ The College Finrary 
National Library System,”" Mr. John Wilks. 
16 Mar.—* The History of University Col- 
lege London, Pref. H. H. Bellot. 18 Mar 

Humanism in Italy During Second Halt 
of the Fourteenth Century,”’ Prof. R. Weiss 
Further information obtainable from 
ASSISTANT Secrerary, University College 
London, Gower Street, W.C.1. on receipt of 
stamped addressed ae. 


~~ HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
MupDIFORD, 
STAPLE 150 acres woodland and gar- 
Recommended for winter residence. 
atmosphere of comfortable 
with the amenities of a 
well- mig hotel Tel.: Shirwell 62. 
UDLEIGH SALTERTON. 5S. Devon.— 
A much-favoured hotel 
Paces south, with 





dens. 
Homely 
country house 


Rolle Hotel 
in a noted winter resort 
garden adjoining the promenade. 
class throughout Central heating. 
Billiard and card yy Sun igunge 
fect cuisine. Fully licensed 

JARLYON BAY "st. Austell, s Cornwall 

CLIFF HEAD HOTEL. Few days 
golfing, a week or two on honeymoon or a 
good rest from __ housekeeping. Lovely 
coastal scenery. Idea) comfort 


Lift. 
Per- 


jector 

Savash nearby Par 

XMOUTH. s. Devon.—PENncarWict 

, Hore. Much sought after for winte 

residence on account of the genial atmo- 

and good meals 

a au 

bedrooms. ‘Sunny central position over- 
looking sea. Tel. 3307 


27 
of 


| 





First- | 


Wigmore Street, | 
ow British | 


| climate, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


POTEL, 


ainter residence 
of comfort 
bevel of 50 bedrooms, i e 
contained suites. Central heating ‘through- 
Lift all floors. Faces South over- 
nd stands in its own charming 





PASTBO NE 
holiday 
r this luxurious! 
or the Grand Parade you wi 
fect service and an excell 
Central heating throughout 
re ae Cocktail bar. Telephones 
Special wint “4 terms on appli 
Proprietors: Pi Manager : 
CHURCHMAN Te phe none: Eastbo 
)‘SPLANADE ‘Se arborough’s t 
4 18 at its best at the Esplanade Private 
Hotel where every bedroom has a sea view 
Every comfort Tariff from Manacer, Bel- 
> . Scarborough. Phone: 1411 
HAaytTs Be really warm and comfort- 
able this winter. A few guests received 
Log fires, good 
Redcourt, 


HOTEL, 


appoint ed 


hh 











in private house facing sea 
Terms 4 gns. D.w. 


AND HOUNDS 

st GLOUCESTER (Station, 
Tetbury. G.W.R.)—Slip away for a few 
days even MY mid-week, to this hotel of 
singular charm and character in the heart 
of the Cotswolds. Fully dicensed and 


famed for good food. Cent. htd. through- 
out. Vi-spring beds Squash and two 
hard tennis courts. Games room. Gol 


Tels: 2 opposite the Hote..—Write Secretary. 
e 
NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, Nr. Exmovurn, 
S. Devon. Appeals specially to those 
ith beautiful homes of their own. Every 
‘om is a sheer delight. Cent. htg. through- 
ut. Entrancing views over sea and country. 
acres grounds. Licensed. Golf, riding, 
ennis, etc. Trains met. Tel.: Exmouth. 


ULLION—Mount’s Bay Hotel.—For the 
4) gentle mildness in South Cornwall. 
Enjoy good meals, interested personal ser- 
vice and an atmosphere of happy freedom 
in comfortable surroundings. Modern 
amenities. Tel.: 221. 
AILZEE POINT HOTEL, LOOE. S. 
-~Fo- Winter months especi- 
ally it’s quality in every comfort and good 
feeding which counts, so come to the lead- 
ing licensed hotel on Sea Front of lovely 
ooe. Faces South Sun Lounge, Spec. 
terms 
QUA 


Tel: 24 
Y¥, GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 
real tonic in winter—a 
ozone laden breezes and grand 
Perfect situation beside the sea. 
famed for its cuisine Large sun 
lounge. Cent. htg 55 bedrooms Fully 
licensed. Tel.: 201011. 

ORTH CORNWALL.—WILSEY 

HoTet. near Launceston Shooting, 
Fishing, between Moors and Sea. Good 
Rn n farm Comfortable pore 
licensed.— WHITTINGHAM. Tel 
Otterham Station 205 


Cornwall 


Winter 
EW 
—A 
seas 
botel 


Down 


mild 
An | 


ORWOOD.—A_ quiet residential Hotel | 
with beautiful gardens of 5 acres with- 
access of City and West End. 50 


Terms from 
ss Granam, Manageress, 
Church poe. 6 Upper Nor- 
Te 
PEND ~ Autumn and Winter Holidays 
and week-ends at MARKLY HOTEL 
Lovely old country mansion with modern 
comforts. Central heating (own electrical 
Diant), constant hot water, garden pro- 
duce. acres. Ridin 
including Christmas. 
for brochure.—Markly 
Green, 
270. 


Queen’ 7 Betel. 
wood. 


Tite 
Hotel. 
Sussex. "Phone: Rushlake Green 
UTH i - Py $ DAYS by 2str 
aircraft. ncl. Immediate 
vacancies. ! a visas obtained 
All arrangements made. ACKROYDS AIR 
Travet Lro., 84, Jermyn St., S.W.1. Tel.: 
WHitehal! 3292/6. 
WITZERLAND. 


Guests received in 


assenger lift to | 


W large and splendidly situated chalet in | 


Swiss Alps Winter sports, spring skiing, 
summer and autumn seasons.—-Mr. & Mrs. 


IHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR BOFEt,. Rye. 
Good food, 
in_ every bedroo 
EHAR NR PORT 
lovely manor in 14) acres delightful grounds 
country. house style Modern amenities. 
TINENTALE.—2 GRANVILLE 
Lunches, Afternoon Teas. Dinners. 
Tables bookable for dinners 
INTER 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Sheltered by 
riot in early spring. Your warmth and 
dividual service—only 24 guests. Particu- 
r week awrite for illustrated 


W. Atuistons, Chalet Ben Accueil, 
Chateau a’Oex 

has now re-opened. soft 

beds, a warm — Radiator and hot water 
RROCK HOTEL, 

ISAAC, Cornwall To Winter at this 
is to enjoy an atmosphere of unique happi- 
ness and complete comfort in traditional 
Tel.: Port Isaac 234 
\ FAYPARERS. RESTAURANT AND CAFE 

CON 
Ptace, ORCHARD STREET, wi. Tel.: May- 
fair $125. Open from Noon till io = 
No 
house charges Excelent continental 
cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery 
is warmer at Farringford. 
unique country house hotel near 
high downs and set amidst a lovely wooded 
estate bordering the sea, where daffodils 
comfort completely assured; even to a 
really hot water bottie in your bed. In- 
+4 mild climate Fresh pri pease v— 
ae i" —— Garag 
pi to the Resipent MANAGER, 
telephone Freshwater 312. 


or | 
' 
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el e Recommended hy 
»~ Ashley Courtenay 


rlO- 


" The Sign brings Customers. 





ve FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL 
for your HOLIDAYS OR_ RESIDENCE. 


It has been suggested more th ynce that Wonderful position in large Private 
hotels should display an Ashiey Courtenay a bo Pne e a ... Bedrooms, all 
ecommend ‘ 0en es , wi 4 an ox Spring Beds. Lift. 
— af" La ned enn, realty 1Lounges. YOU'LL FIND EVERY COM- 
felis are eplastere enough already. PORT AT THE LYNDHURST. Brochure 
Further, my recommendations are more on application. Phone 3847. Bridge played 
fluid and vary from week to week. So A REALLY GOOD HOTEL 
for up-to-date information ‘study my WARROGATE. GRAND HOTEL For 
Shop Window’ belou For other ealth and holiday. First class through- 
districts write me enclosing stamped - hotel provides, in my humble 
addressed envelope. Next week's address, ge a” teen 7% eee 
vitt s pre-war, 
Halifax House, Castle Street, Oxford. Further it has an _ all-the-year-round 
season. Tei 4631 
BARNSTAPLE. IMPERIAL HOTEL. HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This 
Delightful family hotel Pacing south, first-class hotel, redecorated and refurnished 
overlooking the Taw estuary. Warm, Com- offers excellent residential acccmmodation 
fortable and Tee, manaosd Tel. 21011. Comfortable bedrooms with P.O. telephones, 
ses, = six acres of Grounds. Hard tennis courts. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. Restaurant open to non-residents. “Bracing 
In the KEY position. Buses pass the lovely situation Hindhead 733 
grounds for Shops and Cinemas. Neares 
hotel to Meyrick Golf Course. One minute’s LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Lon- 
walk of Bournemouth West Station. Hard 4an’s Conntry House Hotel half hour from 
Tennis Court. Week-end terms (Saturday City and West End, welcomes your en- 
dinner to Monday breakfast) from 47/6 Quiries. Many rooms with private baths, 
per person. Brochure with pleasure. Resi- all with Post Office telefhones Hard 
dent Director, Mrs. Eray. Tel: tennis court. Golf course adjoining. Fully 
Bournemouth 5 licensed. From 8 gns. E. Victor, Manag- 
BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL i"8 Director. Tel.: Hendon 1456. 

. with private entrance to the NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE ALL 
Central Gardens, occupies a quiet position HOTEL. The Sunny =... +, is 
within two minutes of sea and shops. enticing, especially with this Country 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has—House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one’s 
« flair for providing good tare and a base Comfortable beds, plentiful fare 
pata oy Saas. Lift. Tel.: Bourne- Own riding stables Hard tennis court. 
mouth 715 Dancing Golf icens P ’ 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Tel.: Ninfield ees on 
efurnishe an re-equipped. or 
famous in the era of the late Sir Harry PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts Bay. 
Preston, it will become famous again under MARINE warmth and comfort. THE 
its new ownership, the same <‘rectorate as ° - _ HOTEL offers you excellent food 
the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. Welcome!! = so comfort, log fires in the lounge, 
Telephone 9202 every room. in all betiooms. Ww —— ca Son — 

t inter terms gns. per 
BRIGHTON, King’s Clif. STEYNING week inclusive. Penzance 236 <s 


MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 


cuisine. Sea Front Every room has own PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX. CHEQUERS 
rivate bathroo ‘en suite,” G.P.O. By the South Downs. Unusual comfort, 
‘elephone, wireless ont electric fire. Fully old-world charm. Delightful sunny loca- 
licensed ‘Lift. Garage. [el.: 2589. tion C.H. log fires, etc., really warm im 
BROADSTAIRS. ROYALALBION HOTEL. Wi"ter. Farm and garden produce, varied 
The sun-trap of the Thanet Coast, in Dd _ appetising meals (invariably com- 
the middle of Broadstairs Bay. Tel. 116. ™ended). Excellent golf, riding, fishing; 
Trust Houses, Limited lovely walks. 1 hr. London; nr. station. 
BROADWAY. WORCS. F ARNCOMBE Licensed. Tel.: Pulborough 86 
J H AND COUNTRY C Nr. ROSS-ON-WYE. MOUNT 

(750ft. up Panoramic vic+s over the HOTEL. For leisured Winter m 
Vale of Evesham). Home of good living. Mount Craig is a haven of contentment 


130 acres of grounds Produce from home ff 

farm. Broadway Golf Club and comfort- the Ute ones ee 
able Dormy Guest House adjoining. Tel 
SPRING is in the air—no matter 
the month at THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, 


lovely views over 
the Wye plenty of nouri shing country fare, 
and lovely gardens. Licensed. From 7 gns. 
according to season. Tel.: Liangarron 241. 


ROTTINGaEAN. TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. 


Bude. One on, A 3 s leading hotels. 

Telephone: The loveliest hotel in Sussex again at your 

CARLYON BAY, “st. “Austell, CLIPF HEAD ‘%¢fvice. First-class Continental _ service 
TEL overlooks this lovely coast, md cuisine. Licensed. Under personal 


supervision Write Managing Director, or 
phone Rottingdean 9272. 


SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN 


HO 

A delightfully intimate atmosphere and 
appointed for perfect comfort. 42 bedrooms. 
Excellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- 


HOTEL. In 


jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (in- sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
door and out). Badminton ond Squash sea, this one-time Royal Residence will 
within a few or walk. Tel.: Par. 125. appeal to all who look for winter warmth, 
CHANNEL At JERSEY. ST. comfort, good catering and personal service. 
BRELADES BAY HOTEL. So many people Under the personal direction of Mr. and 
have read about this Ww isle that we Mrs. Martin. Terms from 6 gns._ Tel.: 


would advise Winter patrons to contact us Sidmouth 221 


at once. Be weather wise. Spend winter TEL 
facing the South and the Sun and freedom —— a =. ein ohne 
from many petty restrictions 1) hours Food you will enjoy. Breakfast in bed. 
from London. Write R. H. Colley. Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless by 
CHURSTON, Nr. BRIXHAM. LUPTON your bedside. A warm, attractively fur- 
HOTEL. A Country Mansion with an nished room. A superb bed and Service 
atmosphere of friendly comfort. An ideal with a Smile. Mr. Kenneth Drew, General 
= en —_ em. 18 hole Manager. Tel. 951 
0 ourse 1 mile. rixham, Yachting TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. F 
‘ . : . ‘or Winter 
ee 2 _—. =a e1sse request. residence. A sunny bedroom witha Riviera 
— . and wine. Our pre-war 
a * AA ED, NORTHUMBER- stat to greet and serve you. Marre Evans 
OUTH PARK HOTEL and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. 
Lovely residential, recreational and rest- ond Mrs. S Paul, General Managers 
ful country house with fishing rights = to qvote you Tel. 2234 " ‘ 
the Tweed and Till Close to coast, t 2 
Cheviots and Border Country, and half: TORQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened to 


and Edinburgh.e meet the needs of those who normally 














Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 
and Published by Tue Srecrator, LTbD., at its offices, 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W «2 


way between Newcastle 
From 25s. per day. Tel.: Coldstream 25. would winter abroad, offers restful luxury 
FALMOUTH. THE ROYAL DUCHY rooms commanding uninterrupted views of 
HOTEL (formerly Hydro Hotel, and now Torbay. Good fare, warmth, and a genuine 
under the same direction as the Queen’s Welcome All Osteopathic and_ kindred 
Hotel, Penzance, and the Digby Hotel, treatment under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Sherborne) Overlooking Falmouth Bay. Ball, D Brochure’ with pleasure. 
Good Food and every comfort in a corner Tel. 4865 
of Britain renowned for its mildness and Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE 
beautiful surroundings HOTEL (Licensed.) Possibly the most 
FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. Sheltered suntrap in Britain A few 
Situated on the Leas, facing the sea. Fully balconied bedrooms, facing south and the 
licensed, with “Bay Tree” Grill Room %¢4, available for winter residence Personal 
and Cocktail Bar. Lifts. Central Heating. Supervision of resident proprietors. Mr. 
Running water in all rooms. Lock-up 2nd Mrs. W. - Milton Ayres. _ Winter 
garages. First-class cuisine. Moderate terms from 5) gns. Tel.: Ventnor 309 
terms. Telephone 4663-4 wavenses, ‘cunney. OATLANDS 
FOLKESTONE. PRINC™S HOTEL. In the PARK HOT Only 30 minutes from 
lee of the Leas. In the path of the Sun. London. Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 
A first-class hotel for your winter holiday Badminton, and Dancing—all free to resi- 
and for long period residence. Lift. dents 150 rooms (many with private 
Private suites and bathrooms Fully baths), and self-contained suites. Central 
licensed. Shops, Theatres and Recreation. heating. Moderate inclusive terms. Wey- 
Tel. 2850. bridge 1'9#0. 
ee —_ 7 
1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lto., 


99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, January 2, 1948. 
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